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BLUE  JAY  CHATTER 

Since  the  material  for  the  December  issue  is  collected  in  October  im¬ 
mediately  after  our  annual  meeting  it  seems  logical  for  the  editor  of  the 
Blue  Jay  to  comment  briefly  on  the  year’s  achievements  of  the  Society. 
Looking  back  over  my  eight  years  as  editor,  I  find  that  this  has  been  my 
thought  each  year  at  this  time,  and  so  the  December  Chatter  gives  some 
picture  of  the  progress  and  the  achievements  of  the  Society  as  the  years  go 
by. 

I  have  attended  all  fifteen  annual  meetings  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society,  and  I  feel  that  this  year’s  meeting  was  the  best  one  ever. 
The  Moose  Jaw  people  are  so  friendly  and  enthusiastic  that  the  meeting 
could  not  help  being  an  immense  success.  In  addition,  a  wealth  of  new  ideas 
were  brought  forth,  and  there  were  new  people  taking  an  active  part  and 
offering  to  share  the  work.  One  of  the  suggestions — the  designing  of  a  crest  1 
to  be  worn  by  society  members — may  do  much  to  publicize  the  Society  and 
its  work. 

With  printing  costs  continuing  to  rise,  we  went  to  the  annual  meeting 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  increase  membership  fees,  which  was 
proposed  at  the  summer  meeting  in  the  Cypress  Hills  Park.  However,  this 
increase  in  fees  was  forestalled  by  the  mood  of  optimism  that  pervaded  the 
Moose  Jaw  meeting;  everyone  resolved  to  bring  in  new  members  so  that 
we  could  retain  our  basic  membership  of  two  dollars.  If  everyone  would 
just  get  one  new  member  in  1964,  the  membership  would  increase  in  this 
one  year  more  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  we  would  have 
no  need  to  talk  of  raising  the  fee!  Can  we  have  5,000  members  by  this  time 
next  year? 

Although  the  basic  membership  fee  of  $2.00  was  retained,  the  Society 
encouraged  additional  contributions  by  establishing  two  further  classes  of 
membership — supporting  memberships  at  $3.00,  and  sustaining  member¬ 
ships  at  $5.00.  These  special  memberships,  together  with  the  larger  donations 
which  are  always  acceptable,  will  help  promote  the  special  projects  of  the 
Society. 

The  year’s  end  is  a  good  time  to  ask  what  membership  in  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  means.  Paying  membership  fees  does  more 
than  bring  the  Blue  Jay  to  each  member.  Paying  fees  helps  to  support  the 
Society  itself  which,  as  an  organized  group,  has  provided  an  effective  bul¬ 
wark  against  unwise  use  of  natural  resources,  and  which,  through  its  varied 
programmes,  furthers  each  year  an  understanding  of  wildlife  and  of  the  need 
for  its  conservation. 

Apart  from  the  publication  of  the  Blue  Jay,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
things  that  the  Society  does  is  to  encourage  and  finance  the  publication  of 
special  studies  that  have  been  carried  on  in  some  phase  of  natural  history  in 
the  prairie  provinces.  This  year’s  outstanding  contribution  was  the  printing 
of  R.  W.  Nero’s  Birds  of  the  Lake  Athabasca  Region,  Saskatchewan.  This  is 
an  extensive  report  (143  pages  of  text  and  illustrations)  based  on  a  careful 
review  of  previous  reports  from  other  observers  in  the  area  and  on  personal  ; 
observations  made  in  the  course  of  three  summers  spent  in  the  North.  It  is 
a  book  of  wide  appeal,  for  it  is  more  than  a  check-list;  it  is  an  introduction 
to  the  bird  life  of  the  area,  studied  in  relation  to  this  unique  environment,  j 
Special  support  for  this  publication  came  from  the  Institute  for  Northern 
Studies,  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  book  is  being  sold  for  $2.50,  and 
can  be  ordered — like  our  other  special  publications — from  the  Blue  Jay, 
Box  1121. 

This  publication  is  the  fifth  sponsored  by  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  in  the  last  six  years.  Surely  a  fine  record  for  a  $2. 00-mem- 
bership  society! 
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Qu’Appelle  Valley  Hiking  Trail 

by  David  Green,  Regina 


The  year  1963  was  the  year  of  the 
50-mile  hike,  marathon  bathtub¬ 
pushing  and  other  symptoms  of  a 
people’s  self-conscious  awakening  to 
certain  physical  shortcomings. 

Though  of  United  States  origin, 
the  fads  enjoyed  parallel  popularity 
in  Canada;  quite  understandably, 
since  we  share  the  American  heritage 
with  its  strength  and  its  foibles.  And 
among  those  foibles  is  a  predilection 
for  ease  of  travel  and  over-sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  accoutrements  of  out¬ 
door  living.  Prince  Phillip  decried 
this  trait  when  he  accused  Cana¬ 
dians  of  being  “soft.” 

For  generations,  medical  men 
have  called  walking  “the  perfect 
exercise,”  yet  walking  is  curiously 
ignored  as  a  pastime  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Perhaps  not  so  curiously, 
for,  as  Wallace  Stegner  points  out  in 
his  book  Wolf  Willow: 

“You  don’t  get  out  of  the  wind,  but 
learn  to  lean  and  squint  against  it. 
You  don’t  escape  sky  and  sun,  but 
wear  them  in  your  eyeballs  and  on 
your  back.  You  become  acutely 
aware  of  yourself.  The  world  is  very 
large,  the  sky  even  larger,  and  you 
are  very  small.  But  also  the  world 
is  flat,  empty,  nearly  abstract,  and  in 
its  flatness  you  are  a  challenging  up¬ 
right  thing,  as  sudden  as  an  ex¬ 
clamation  mark,  as  enigmatic  as  a 
question  mark.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  Unless  North'  American 
tourists  discover  the  beauty  of  the 
geometric  earth  and  the  enormous 
sky  brimming  with  weather  and 
learn  the  passion  of  loneliness  and 
the  mystery  of  a  prairie  wind 
I  southern  Saskatchewan  I  is  going  to 
have  little  to  work  with;  it  will  re¬ 
main  marginal  or  sub-marginal  in 
its  community  and  cultural  life.” 

True,  Stegner’s  remarks  applied 
specifically  to  one  small  Saskat¬ 
chewan  town  (Eastend,  which  he 
called  Whitemud),  and  he  was  view¬ 
ing  it  from  the  perspective  of  an 
urbane  man  of  letters.  (Mr.  Stegner 
is  the  head  of  the  Creative  Writing 
Centre  at  Stanford  University.)  Yet 
his  perception  is  keen  and  his  con¬ 


clusions  accurate,  at  least  insofar  as 
the  lack  of  an  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  the  level  prairie  is  concerned. 

The  open  prairie,  the  treeless 
plains,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
hiking.  But  Saskatchewan  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  hiking  areas  to  be  found  in  North 
America — the  Qu’Appelle  Valley, 
whose  softly  contoured  hills  and 
wooded  coulees  afford  shelter  from 
the  incessant  winds  and  the  over- 
zealous  summer  sun. 

Personal  observation  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  me  the  relation  between 
recreational  facilities  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  density  of  an  area.  In  Calgary, 
for  example,  I  met  dozens  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had  moved  to  the  foothills 
city,  not  because  it  offered  them  the 
best  job  opportunities  or  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  but  because  they 
were  skiing  enthusiasts  or  amateur 
mountain  climbers  or  ardent  eques¬ 
trians.  Similarly,  in  Vancouver  I 
found  yachting  and  swimming  devo¬ 
tees  who  had  gone  there  because 
their  avocational  interests  could  best 
be  served  in  the  coastal  city.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  believe  it  would  behove  Sask¬ 
atchewan  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  hiking  opportunities  offered 
by  the  valley  of  the  Qu’Appelle. 

Europeans  are  fervent  hikers. 
Youth  hostels  flourish  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  their  existence  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  Prince 
Phillip’s  observation  that  we  are  not 
so  hardy  a  people  as  our  European 
counterparts. 

Imagine  a  trail  commencing  at  the 
Elbow  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
River  and  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  to  the 
Manitoba  border.  Along  it,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  several  miles,  simple  shelters 
such  as  those  employed  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  the  eastern 
United  States — that  is,  lean-to’s  with 
shelves  where  sleeping-bags  can  be 
spread,  facilities  for  cooking,  and 
fresh  water. 

As  a  self-guided  trail,  the  route 
would  encompass  a  good  deal  of  the 
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geological,  biological  and  human  his¬ 
tory  of  southern  Saskatchewan.  It 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of 
passing  close  to,  or  through,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  provincial  parks  and  pri¬ 
vately-operated  resorts. 

In  areas  where  hoodlumism  or  re¬ 
moteness  might  pose  a  problem  for 
the  hiker,  patrols  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  insure  safety. 

Easements  would  have  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  landholders  along  the 
line  of  march,  but  the  trail  could 
avoid  interference  with  stock  and 
farmers’  crops  by  sticking  close  to 
the  valley  wall.  During  wet  seasons, 
a  portion  of  the  route  might  be  navi¬ 
gable  by  canoe  and  some  segments 
would  lend  themselves  well  to  horse¬ 
back  riding.  Even  in  winter,  parts  cf 
the  trail  might  be  utilized  in  the 
vicinity  of  skiing  resorts,  and  the 
number  of  organizations  and  school 
groups  who  could  make  use  of  such 


a  trail  for  educational  or  observa¬ 
tional  purposes  is  quite  substantial. 

If  sufficient  support  for  such  an 
idea  could  be  found  in  communities 
adjacent  to,  or  in  the  valley,  the 
marking  out  of  the  trail  could  be¬ 
come  a  co-operative  effort,  corre¬ 
lated  by  a  central  headquarters  and 
perhaps  facilitated  through  some 
governmental  agency. 

Such  a  hostelry  system,  touching 
as  it  would  upon  many  of  the  his¬ 
toric  outposts  of  our  early  history, 
would  be  a  suitable  1967  centenary 
memorial  to  the  pioneers. 

Editor's  Note:  This  idea  of  a  trail  in  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley  was  first  proposed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  during  our  Summer  Meeting  in  Fort 
Qu'Appelle  in  June,  1962.  Although  the  idea 
was  favorably  received  I  believe  there  has 
been  little  further  study  of  the  idea  and  no 
mapping  of  actual  trail  routes.  If  you  are 
interested  or  in  a  position  to  help  you  should 
write  to  your  society  or  to  your  member  of 
Parliament  giving  your  suggestions  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  development  of  such  a  trail. 


Sask.  Gov't  Photo 

White-tailed  Deer  Habitat  Case  in  the  Museum — a  wooded  coulee  along  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 
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Additions  to  the  Check-list  of 
Saskatchewan  Birds 

by  R.  W.  Nero  and  C.  S.  Houston 


The  last  full  listing  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  birds  was  that  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Field  Check-list 
(Houston,  Nero,  and  Bard,  1959). 
That  list  included  309  species  defin¬ 
itely  identified  (not  308  as  given), 
plus  11  species  whose  status  was 
hypothetical  (not  12  as  given).  .In 
recent  years  some  additional  infor¬ 
mation  has  become  available  neces¬ 
sitating  a  change  in  status  for  some 
species  and  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
species.  Two  species  which  were  for¬ 
merly  listed  as  hypothetical  may  be 
given  full  status:  Poor-will  and  Car¬ 
dinal.  Nine  species  may  be  added  to 
the  list  for  the  first  time.  Of  these, 
five  have  full  status:  Greater  Scaup, 
Rock  Ptarmigan,  Glaucous  Gull,  Ice¬ 
land  Gull,  and  Little  Gull;  four  are 
hypothetical:  Eskimo  Curlew,  Long¬ 
tailed  Jaeger,  Least  Tern,  and 
Golden-winged  Warbler.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  species,  American  Woodcock 
and  House  Finch,  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature,  but  we  have 
not  thought  the  records  substantial 
enough  to  warrant  adding  these 
species  to  the  list.  This  brings  the 
list  of  Saskatchewan  birds  to  316 
species  which  have  been  definitely 
identified,  plus  13  others  classed  as 
hypotheticals. 

GREATER  SCAUP.  Aythya  marila 
(Linnaeus).  Rare  transient.  Recently 
recorded  as  hypothetical  on  the  basis 
of  sight  records  by  O.  C.  Furniss  at 
Prince  Albert  in  April,  1935  (Hous¬ 
ton  and  Street,  1959).  Given  full 
status  following  examination  of  a 
female  taken  at  Indian  Head,  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  by  Wm.  Spreadborough  in 
1892  and  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Banff  (Godfrey,  1962). 

ROCK  PTARMIGAN.  Lagcpus 
mutus  (Montin).  Rare  winter  visitant 
in  the  extreme  north.  Two  specimens 
from  Uranium  City,  north  shore  of 
Lake  Athabasca,  collected  by  E.  Otto 
and  A.  Scarfe,  are  in  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(Nero,  1963). 

[AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philo- 
hela  minor  (Gmelin).  A  sight  record 
reported  by  Tyrrell  on  the  Fond  du 
Lac  River  in  1892  is  the  basis  for  in¬ 
cluding  this  species  as  a  hypothetical 


on  the  Lake  Athabasca  list  (Nero, 
1963).  However,  both  this  record  and 
a  dubious  record  by  Harrison  (I960) 
in  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  east  of 
Craven  are  considered  doubtful  by 
us  and  the  species  is  not  admitted  to 
the  provincial  list.  I 

(ESKIMO  CURLEW).  Numenius 
borealis  (Forster).  Hypothetical. 
Given  hypothetical  status  on  the 
basis  of  apparent  sight  records,  with¬ 
out  details,  by  Richardson  in  the 
1820’s.  Although  some  recent  sight 
records  in  the  southern  United 
States  have  been  generally  accepted 
(A.O.U.,  1963),  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  be  able  to  establish  this 
species  as  a  bona  fide  visitor  to 
Saskatchewan. 

(LONG-TAILED  JAEGER).  Ster- 
corarius  longicaudus  Viellot.  Hypo¬ 
thetical.  Sight  records  at  Kazan 
Lake,  June  13,  1942  (Randall,  1962), 
and  at  Black  Bay,  Lake  Athabasca, 
July  25,  1962  (Nero,  1963),  have 

added  this  species,  which  is  not 
easily  identified  with  certainty  in 
the  field,  to  our  hypothetical  list. 

GLAUCOUS  GULL.  Larus  hyper- 
boreus  Gunnerus.  Rare  visitant  in 
the  extreme  north.  One  was  col¬ 
lected  near  Beaverlodge  Lake,  north 
shore  of  Lake  Athabasca,  June  13, 
1960,  following  a  sight  record  on 
May  25,  1960  (Nero,  1963). 

ICELAND  GULL.  Larus  glaucoides 
Meyer.  Uncommon  summer  visitant 
in  the  extreme  north.  A  controversial 
form,  this  gull  is  variously  consid¬ 
ered  a  subspecies  of  the  Herring 
Gull,  or  a  distinct  species  known  as 
Thayer’s  Gull.  Most  recently  it  has 
been  designated  a  subspecies  of  the 
Iceland  Gull  (Macpherson,  1961). 
Eight  cf  these  gulls  were  seen  and 
some  were  photographed  in  color  on 
June  5,  1960,  near  Beaverlodge  Lake, 
and  an  immature  male  was  collected 
on  July  9,  1960  (Nero,  1963). 

LITTLE  GULL.  Larus  minutus 
Pallas.  Rare  visitant  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  A.O.U.  Check-list  (1957) 
lists  this  species  for  Saskatchewan  on 
the  basis  of  the  specimen  collected 
by  Richardson  during  the  first 
Franklin  expedition  of  1819-1822. 
However,  Houston  and  Street  (1959) 
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have  shown  that  the  geographic  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  specimen  is  uncertain, 
and  they  listed  the  species  as  hypo¬ 
thetical.  Full  status  was  attained  in 
1962  when  one  was  collected  on  June 
28,  1962,  at  Little  Gull  Lake,  just 
south  of  Lake  Athabasca  (Nero, 
1963). 

(LEAST  TERN).  Sterna  albifrons 
Pallas.  Hypothetical,  A  sight  obser¬ 
vation  at  Regina  on  May  26,  1957 
(Brazier,  1960),  was  apparently  re¬ 
jected  by  Belcher  (1961).  Recent  re¬ 
cords  in  central  North  Dakota  (pers. 
corres.,  Robert  E.  Stewart,  1963)  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  specimen  may  some  day 
be  collected  in  Saskatchewan. 

POOR-WILL.  Phalaenoptilus  nut- 
talli  (Audubon).  Accidental  in  the 
south  (south  end  of  Last  Mountain 
Lake)  and  a  rare,  though  apparently 
regular,  late  summer  visitant  in  the 

I  Cypress  Hills.  Previously  on  the 
Lypothetical  list  on  the  basis  of  two 
ight  records  (Mitchell,  1924).  Sev- 
ral  were  seen  and  a  specimen  was 
olleoted  by  Bruce  A.  McCorquodale 
nd  Albert  E.  Swanston  at  Calf 
’reek,  12  miles  northwest  of  East- 
md,  on  August  22,  1961  (Bard,  1961). 

(GOLDEN- WINGED  WARBLER ) . 
Vervimora  chrysoptera  (Linnaeus), 
hypothetical  status  for  this  new  visi- 
or  is  based  on  a  carefully  docu- 
nented  sight  record  at  Regina,  May 
18,  1962  (Brazier,  1962). 

CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardin- 
ilis  (Linnaeus).  Rare  visitant  in  the 
south,  with  several  sight  records  as 
?ar  north  as  Saskatoon.  Placed  on 
she  full  list  when  one  was  collected 
it  Craven,  December  29,  1960  (Fox, 
1961). 

[HOUSE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  mexi- 
:anus  (Muller).  A  possible  sight  re¬ 
cord  for  this  species  at  Saskatoon  in 
nid-Oetober,  1959  (Saunders,  1959) 
s  not  fully  acceptable  since  one 
|  mportant  field  mark  was  not  re¬ 
corded.  According  to  the  A.O.U. 
-heck-list  (1957)  it  breeds  to  south- 
i  j  vestern  Alberta  and  central  Mon- 
ana,  and  stragglers  might  be  ex¬ 
acted  in  Saskatchewan.! 
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GREATER  SCAUP  SIGHTED 
IN  REGINA 

by  Douglas  E.  Wade  and  Dorothy 
R.  Wade,  Regina 

On  October  23,  1963,  the  writers 
in  company  with  their  son,  visited 
the  Regina  Waterfowl  Park  (Was- 
cana  Marsh)  between  4:30  and  6 
p.m.  looking  for  a  Black  Duck  which 
had  been  reported  by  Fred  Lahrman. 
While  systematically  searching  the 
marsh  for  the  Black  Duck  (which 
we  did  not  see),  we  saw  a  male 
scaup  duck  about  20  yards  from  our 
car  and  in  excellent  light.  During 
the  few  seconds  the  scaup  remained 
on  the  water,  it  appeared  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Lesser  Scaup  of 
which  we  had  just  seen  several.  It 
was  larger  in  size  and  its  head  was 
rounder.  It  took  flight  away  from  us 
on  such  an  angle  and  in  such  good 
light  that  the  wing  pattern  was  most 
clearly  discernible  and  the  white 
striping  on  the  wing  showed  itself 
extending  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  wing.  The  duck  was  observed 
through  binoculars  during  flight  for 
about  200  yards.  We  are  both  familiar 
with  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Scaup,  having  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  observe  the  former  while  we 
resided  in  eastern  North  America, 
from  the  New  England  coast  to 
South  Carolina. 
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Wascana  Goose  Summers 
on  the  Arctic  Prairie 

by  R.  Thomas  Sterling,' Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada),  Saskatoon 


Although  it  is  known  that  the 
Canada  Goose  ( Branta  canadensis ) 
is  a  relatively  common  breeder  in 
Saskatchewan  (Caldwell,  1963)  and 
that  they  do  not  normally  breed  be¬ 
fore  their  third  year,  the  location  of 
non-breeding  birds  during  the  mid¬ 
summer  has  remained  a  mystery. 
These  cne  and  two-year-old  birds 
have  never  been  found  within  their 
known  breeding  range  at  this  season 
in  the  numbers  in  which  they  are 
known  to  exist. 

The  resident  flock  of  Canada 
Geese  on  the  Wascana  Marsh  at 
Regina  has  been  under  closer  observ¬ 
ation  than  any  other  of  comparable 
size  in  Saskatchewan.  Fred  G.  Bard, 
Director  of  the  Saskatchewan  Mus¬ 
eum  of  Natural  History  (pers. 
comm.,  1963),  has  noted  the  annual 
phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  in 
the  spring  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
wintering  birds,  with  reappearance 
by  early  fall.  Similar  occurrences 
have  been  witnessed  on  other  major 
goose  nesting  marshes.  Flocks  of 
obviously  unpaired  geese  arrive  in 
April  shortly  after  the  local  breeders 
and  leave  again  by  late  May  or  early 
June.  Since  subsequent  sightings 
would  certainly  be  made  if  they  re¬ 
mained  on  cur  prairie  or  parkland 
marshes,  we  have  assumed  they  must 
travel  to  isolated  areas  further 
north  to  summer.  Ted  Jonasson,  a 
Conservation  Officer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  of 
Uranium  City  (pers.  comm.,  1963), 
on  June  6,  1963,  noted  such  a  major 
northward  flight  of  large  Canada 
Geese  over  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca.  Subsequently,  on  June 
19,  A.  H.  McPherson,  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  biologist  (pers. 
comm.,  1963),  noted  a  major  influx 
of  large-type  Canada  Geese  into  the 
Aberdeen  Lake  region  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territories.  Previously,  large 
mid-summer  moulting  concentrations 
of  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
larger  races  of  Canada  Geese  had 
been  noted  and  recorded  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildlife  Service  personnel  and 
others  (Clarke,  1937)  on  the  Thelon 
River,  Northwest  Territories.  There 
was  speculation  that  the  Saskatch¬ 


ewan  birds  might  be  associated  with 
them. 

Dr.  I.  McTaggart  Cowan,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  (1954), 
reported  on  two  juvenile  Canada 
Geese  ( B.c.mojfitti )  banded  in 
southern  British  Columbia  and  sub¬ 
sequently  recovered  in  the  Bathurst 
Inlet  area,  providing  positive  proof 
that  these  birds  at  least  occasion¬ 
ally  did  travel  to  Arctic  regions.  E. 
Kuyt,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
biologist  (1962),  provided  the  first 
firm  evidence  that  the  geese  moult¬ 
ing  on  the  Thelon  were  from  the 
large-type  races  breeding  further 
south.  On  June  19,  1960,  he  cap¬ 
tured  a  moulting  goose  at  approxi¬ 
mately  101°  48'W,  64°  21'N,  which 
had  been  banded  as  a  pre-flight 
young  in  1957,  at  the  Bowdoin 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  near 
Malta,  Montana. 

In  July  of  this  year  (1963)  I  con¬ 
ducted  some  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions  concerning  the  geese  on  the 
Thelon  River.  Through  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  A.  Dzubin,  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildlife  Service  biologist  with 
Ducks  Unlimited,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  joining  R.  A.  Ruttan’s  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  Barren  Ground 
Caribou  tagging  crew,  located  on  the 
Thelon  River  between  Beverley  and 
Aberdeen  Lakes.  It  was  planned  that 
I  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  census  of  the  geese  on  150 
miles  of  the  river  and  connected 
lakes  and  of  collecting  some  for 
identification  purposes. 

On  July  12,  1963,  the  caribou 

tagging  teams  combined  on  a  drive 
in  which  500  Canada  Geese  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  2000  were 
caught  and  banded,  at  100°  07'W, 
64°  33'N.  Twenty-nine  previously 

banded  geese  were  caught  in  the 
drive.  Ten  of  these  had  been  banded 
near  Rochester,  Minnesota,  where 
B.c. maxima,  once  thought  to  be  ex¬ 
tinct,  was  recently  rediscovered 
(Kimball,  1963).  The  remainder  had 
been  banded  at  Oak  Point,  Lake 
Manitoba,  and  on.  known  wintering 
areas  of  birds  breeding  in  Manitoba. 

Of  special  interest  to  Saskatchewan 
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Reese,  Dept,  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fred 
'iddle,  Dept,  of  Northern  Affairs,  and  600 
loulting  Canada  Geese  trapped  on  the  Thelon 
’iver,  Northwest  Territories,  July  12,  1963. 


was  a  banded  goose  collected  July 
3  from  a  flock  of  about  thirty 
moulters.  This  female  had  been 
trapped  in  June,  1962,  as  a  pre¬ 
flight  young  from  the  Regina  flock, 
and  banded  and  released  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River  west  of 
Saskatchewan  Landing,  by  J.  Nelson, 
then  with  the  Saskatchewan  Wildlife 
Branch.  From  Ducks  Unlimited 
(Canada)  banding  records  on  file  in 
Saskatoon,  we  know  the  geese  raised 
on  that  section  of  the  river  winter 
at  least  as  far  south  as  western 
Nebraska.  On  its  first  north-bound 
migration  then,  this  yearling  goose 
chose  to  travel  an  additional  1000 
miles  beyond  its  birthplace  to  sum¬ 
mer  in  sub-arctic  habitat. 

A  noted  authority  on  geese,  J. 
Delacour  (1954)  mentions  the  tend¬ 
ency  for  non-breeding  Canada  Geese 
to  wander  in  the  summer.  E.  Kuyt 
(1962)  believed  this  might  be  why 
these  geese  were  found  on  the  Thelon, 
suggesting  that  their  presence  might 
be  a  recent  phenomenon  possibly 
compelled  by  increasing  drought  on 
the  breeding  marshes  or  an  increas¬ 
ing  population.  In  the  light  of  what 
we  know  of  conditions  on  the  south¬ 
ern  breeding  grounds  and  the  new 
data  gathered  this  summer,  I  rather 
suspect  this  northward  movement  is 
traditional,  being  neither  recent  nor 
random.  Further  investigation  may 
show,  I  believe,  that  these  geese  are 
as  consistent  in  their  use  cf  ex¬ 
tended  northern  travel  routes  and 
[even  moulting  sites,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  shown  to  be  in  their  use 
of  breeding  and  wintering  localities. 


Three  successive  aerial  inspections, 
with  a  few  days  elapsing  between 
each  flight,  were  made  of  a  few  of 
the  moulting  groups  of  Canada  Geese 
on  the  Thelon.  No  change  in  the 
location  of  the  groups  was  noted  and 
nearby  groups  appeared  to  remain 
segregated.  This  and  the  preliminary 
banding  data  support  the  belief  that 
each  group  of  moulting  geese  may 
be  a  distinct  segment  of  a  fly-way 
or  sub-flyway  population.  Should 
this  prove  true,  the  ease  of  making 
a  census  and  banding  of  birds  in 
this  area,  suggests  some  intriguing 
possibilities  for  obtaining  unique 
data  for  Canada  Goose  management. 
Information  concerning  where  these 
birds  were  shot  and  when  they  re¬ 
identify  themselves  with  their  re¬ 
spective  breeding  flocks  would  then 
become  of  supreme  importance.  It 
is  hoped  these  last  major  gaps  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  range  and  move¬ 
ments  of  these  geese  may  soon  be 
filled.  This  will  further  enable  man¬ 
agement  agencies  to  develop  the  full 
potential  of  these  magnificent  birds. 
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Kuinangnak,  a  local  Eskimo,  holding  one  of 
the  several  large-type  Canada  Geese  trapped 
on  the  Thelon  River,  July  12,  1963,  which  had 
distinctly  white  foreheads. 
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First  Specimen  Record  of  Western 
Tanager  in  Southern  Saskatchewan 

by  E.  Manley  Callin,  Fort  San 


As  the  name  implies,  the  Western 
Tanager  ( Piranga  ludoviciana )  is  a 
strictly  western  species  and  its 
typical  home  is  in  the  mountain  val¬ 
leys  and  foothills  of  western  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly 
a  few  birds  nest  regularly  in  the 
evergreen  belt  of  central  Saskat¬ 
chewan  but  in  other  parts  of  our 
province  and  in  the  provinces  to  the 
east  it  is  extremely  rare  or  absent. 

This  article  concerns  a  specimen, 
a  beautiful,  highly-coloured  male, 
that  apparently  died  of  cold  and  ex¬ 
posure  at  Broadview,  Sask.,  on  May 
13,  1963,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Regina.  From  6:00  p.m.  on 
May  12  to  7:00  a.m.  on  May  13  there 
was  5.3  inches  of  snow  and  .53  inches 
of  rain  at  Broadview,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  dropped  to  30.8°  F.  and  rose 
very  little  during  the  morning.  At 
about  10:30  a.m.  on  May  13,  1963, 
Mrs.  Tony  Weidl  rushed  over  to  the 
home  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Ernest  Fred- 
lund,  and  asked  her  to  come  over  and 
see  a  strange  bird  that  was  shelter¬ 
ing  in  a  nearby  wood  shed  with  open 
sides.  As  they  were  arriving  on  the 
scene,  four  and  a  half  year  old  Bar¬ 
bara  Weidl,  who  had  stood  guard, 
called  out  “It  just  fell  over  on  the 
ground.”  When  they  picked  it  up 
seconds  later  it  was  dead  but,  of 
course,  still  warm  and  limp.  Karen 
Fredlund  and  Connie  Barr,  both  13 
years  of  age  and  greatly  interested 
then  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Thacker  to  have 
the  bird  identified  (the  Thackers 
have  been  enthusiastic  observers  for 
many  years). 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
four  and  a  half  year  old  Barbara  for 
she  exhibited  unusual  initiative  and 
powers  of  observation.  While  the 
bird  was  being  examined  at 
Thackers,  Barbara  thought  of  the 
collection  of  nature  cards  belonging 
to  her  seven  year  old  brother  Don¬ 
ald  and,  after  a  brief  search,  handed 
her  mother  a  card  with  a  coloured 
picture  of  the  Western  Tanager.  As 
the  readers  know,  those  cards  are 
enclosed  with  various  packaged  foods 
and,  from  all  reports,  they  provide  a 


good  deal  of  educational  entertain¬ 
ment  to  those  children  who  collect 
and  trade  them. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
Saskatchewan  (Mitchell,  1924)  refers 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Western 
Tanager  as  follows:  Not  common; 
noted  only  in  western  part  of  Can¬ 
adian  Zone.  Specimens  (Nos.  1384, 
1413)  taken  at  Big  River,  May  23, 
1922. 

In  personal  correspondence  of 
June  3,  1963,  Fred  G.  Bard,  Director 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  mentions  his  prob¬ 
able  sighting  of  a  female  tanager  at 
Cochin  on  May  25,  1935. 

A  record  of  a  Western  Tanager 
nesting  at  Kazan  Lake,  about  65 
miles  north  of  Flotten  Lake,  July  6, 
1942,  was  reported  by  Thomas  E. 
Randall  in  the  Blue  Jay  (20:60-72). 
At  Flotten  Lake  an  adult  male  was 
collected  July  26,  1948,  as  reported 
by  W.  E.  Godfrey  in  his  Birds  of  the 
Cypress  Hills  and  Flotten  Lake  Re¬ 
gions,  Saskatchewan  (Natl.  Mus. 
Bull.  No.  120,  1950).  Godfrey  also 
refers  to  a  sight  record  by  J.  S.  Dex¬ 
ter  at  La  Ronge  prior  to  1922. 

Further  information  is  found  in 
The  Birds  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
(Houston  &  Street,  1959)  as  follows: 

Prince  Albert:  Mr.  Chael  of  Chael 
Lake,  Henribourg,  once  described  a 
bird  to  me  which  could  not  have 
been  anything  else  than  a  Western 
Tanager.  I  never  saw  one  near  Prince 
Albert.  (It  was  not  uncommon  at 
Emma  Lake,  just  north  of  this  dis¬ 
trict.)  (Furniss.) 

Cumberland  House:  Three  seen 
June  18,  1958,  in  high  poplars  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  fur  lease  headquarters 
cabin,  three  miles  upstream  from 
Pemmican  Portage,  on  the  old  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Saskatchewan  River.  There 
were  two  males  and  one  female,  with 
one  of  the  former  in  bright  plumage 
and  the  other  with  a  less  vivid  red 
on  his  head.  The  birds  were  watched 
for  ten  minutes  on  two  occasions 
with  7x50  binoculars,  by  Mary  Hous¬ 
ton,  T.  E.  Larsen,  Russell  Robertson 
and  this  writer.  This  is  the  eastern¬ 
most  record  for  this  latitude.  (Hous¬ 
ton). 
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Nipawin:  Rather  rare  summer  re¬ 
sident.  Noted  locally  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  from 
Nipawin  South  to  the  Nipawin 
Rapids,  during  nine  of  the  past  four¬ 
teen  summers.  A  nest  with  four  eggs 
was  found  at  the  end  of  a  spruce 
bough  20  feet  from  the  ground,  half 
a  mile  south  of  Nipawin  Union  Hos¬ 
pital  on  July  1,  1945.  After  the  young 
had  left,  the  nest  was  collected  by 
Fred  G.  Bard  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Regina 
(Can.  Field-Nat.,  61:67,  1947).  Mat¬ 
thews  once  saw  one  at  their  farm,  a 
little  over  a  mile  east  of  the  river, 
and  an  adult  was  seen  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  at  the  writer’s  residence,  in 
Nipawin,  Sept.  3,  1954.  (Street). 

The  most  recent  report  from  north¬ 
ern  Saskatchewan  is  that  given  by 
R.  W.  Nero  in  Birds  of  the  Lake 
Athabasca  Region,  Saskatchewan 
(1963).  A  pair,  apparently  breeding, 
was  seen  at  Carswell  Lake,  south  of 
Lake  Athabasca,  on  July  14,  1962. 

All  of  the  above  records  are  either 
within  or  on  the  fringe  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  zone  where  it  appears  that  the 
bird  is  a  rare  summer  resident.  Birds 
that  migrate  to  central  Saskatchewan 
undoubtedly  pass  through  the  tran¬ 
sition  zone;  it  may  be  that 
the  birds  pass  quickly  over  the 
south  and  rarely  stop  unless  forced 
dov/n  by  extreme  weather  conditions. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  only  a  very  few 
records  for  the  southern  (transition) 
zone  of  the  province.  In  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Steve  .Mann  recently  I 
learned  that  he  saw  what  he  is  reas¬ 
onably  sure  was  a  Western  Tanager 
near  his  home  at  Skull  Creek  in  the 
fall  of  1917.  The  other  sight  records 
for  southern  Saskatchewan  belong  to 
the  years  1961  and  1962,  with  the 
Broadview  specimen  record  for  1963. 
In  1961  an  observation  was  submitted 
to  Audubon  Field  Notes  (15:42.1) 
from  Estevan  [one  seen  by  Ross  Lein, 
May  21,  19611,  and  for  1962  Audubon 
Field  Notes  (16:426)  reported  one 
male  at  Regina  “seen  by  at  least  two 
observers”  on  May  18,  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  Moose  Jaw  on  May  22  and 
May  28.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
previous  records  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  and  because 
the  1961-62  records  were  sight  obser¬ 
vations  by  amateur  observers,  the 
1963  specimen  record  from  Broad¬ 
view  is  of  particular  importance. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  NEST  SITE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  SPARROW 

by  John  Lane,  Brandon 

In  setting  out  nest  boxes  for  Tree 
Swallows  and  bluebirds,  our  Bran¬ 
don  Junior  Birders  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  competition  from 
House  Sparrows  for  nest  sites.  From 
our  four  years  of  experience,  we 
have  learned  a  lot  about  where  or 
where  not  to  set  up  nest  boxes.  How¬ 
ever,  when  changes  in  habitat  cause 
House  Sparrows  to  move,  the  Junior 
Birders  often  find  that  their  care¬ 
fully-placed  nest  boxes  are  once 
again  taken  over  by  House  Sparrows. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  tearing 
down  of  the  huge  CPR  coal  dock  at 
Broadview.  Readers  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  type  of  structure 
will  know  what  a  haven  they  were 
for  sparrows,  with  countless  nooks 
and  crannies  in  which  they  could 
build  their  nests.  When  the  Broad¬ 
view  dock  was  torn  down,  I  found 
House  Sparrows  in  possession  of  our 
nest  boxes  half  a  mile,  one  mile,  and 
two  miles  east  of  Broadview.  All 
these  nest  boxes  had  housed  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebirds  in  1962,  so  it  was  a 
real  blow  to  find  House  Sparrows  in 
possession. 

On  farms,  too,  the  disappearance  of 
old  barns  is  forcing  House  Sparrows 
to  seek  new  nest  sites.  During  the 
winter  of  1961-62  the  Brandon  Junior 
Birders  received  permission  to  set 
out  a  series  of  nest  boxes  on  the  J. 
Friesen  farm,  one  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Griswold,  Manitoba.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  1962  were  entirely  successful: 
in  the  12  boxes  that  were  put  out,  11 
pairs  of  Tree  Swallows  and  one  pair 
of  Mountain  Bluebirds  nested.  This 
spring  the  Friesens  tore  down  their 
old  cattle  barn,  thus  depriving  the 
local  tribe  of  House  Sparrows  of 
their  long-time  nesting  site.  When 
we  checked  this  summer,  we  found 
that  no  less  than  nine  pairs  of  House 
Sparrows  had  moved  from  the  farm¬ 
stead  and  taken  up  residence  in  our 
nest  boxes.  Only  one  pair  of  Tree 
Swallows  had  survived  the  invasion, 
and  two  nest  boxes  were  missing, 
probably  knocked  down  by  cattle.  It 
was  necessary  to  rebuild  two  and 
move  11  to  new  localities  in  a  re¬ 
newed  attempt  to  escape  the  spar¬ 
rows. 
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Large  Concentration  of  Common  Loons 

on  Wildnest  Lake 

by  Douglas  E.  Wade  and  Dorothy  R.  Wade,  Regina 


While  on  a  “wilderness”  canoe  trip 
August  14-24,  1963,  into  Wildnest 

Lake  north  of  the  Hanson  Lake  Road 
and  about  30  miles  northwest  of 
Creighton,  Saskatchewan,  we  ob¬ 
served  several  large  concentrations 
or  flocks  of  Common  Loons  on  Wild¬ 
nest  Lake.  Most  of  the  observations 
were  on  that  part  of  the  lake  im¬ 
mediately  south  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resource’s  Wildnest  Lake 
fire  tower.  On  a  visit  to  the  tower 
we  discussed  birds  and  other  animal 
life  of  the  area  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Custer  who  was  from  Pelican  Nar¬ 
rows.  Mr.  Custer  volunteered  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  had  been  seeing 
some  very  large  groups  of  loons  on 
the  lake  south  of  the  tower.  His 
observations  as  to  dates  and  numbers 
corresponded  to  our  own.  He  gave 
us  the  information  on  the  loons  with¬ 
out  any  leading  from  us,  so  there¬ 
fore  we  could  assume  that  seeing 
such  large  numbers  in  single  flocks 
was  somewhat  unusual,  even  for  Mr. 
Custer. 

Common  Loons  in  pairs  or  small 
groups  up  to  five  were  seen  fre¬ 
quently  along  our  route  into  Wild¬ 
nest  Lake  as  well  as  during  the  six 
days  that  we  spent  exploring  Wild¬ 
nest  Lake  from  our  base  camp  which 
was  on  an  island  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  tower. 

On  August  18,  within  200  yards  of 
our  camp,  we  saw  a  compact  group 
of  at  least  35  Common  Loons.  They 
were  repeatedly  diving  and  going 
through  displays  such  as  preening 
and  wing-stretching,  with  some  call¬ 
ing,  although  the  calls  were  short- 
phrased.  On  the  19th,  about  three 
miles  north  of  our  camp,  we  saw 
three  packs  of  Common  Loons. 
Counting  was  difficult  because  -tbe 
birds  were  frequently  and  repeatedly 
diving,  but  the  largest  count  on  one 
pack  was  57.  These  birds  were  re¬ 
latively  quiet. 

On  the  20th,  to  the  north  of  the 
island  on  which  we  camped,  a  very 
noisy  pack  of  about  100  Common 
Leons  moved  into  within  50  yards  of 
us  while  we  sat  quietly  on  the  shore, 
partly  hidden  by  some  rocks  and  jack 
pines.  Many  of  the  males  were  en¬ 


gaged  in  peering,  wing-stretching 
and  even  in  very  short  pursuits  on 
water  of  females.  Males  would  face 
each  other  and  repeatedly  dip  their 
heads  into  the  water.  (This  large 
group  was  probably  the  one  observed 
by  Mr.  Custer  and  mentioned  by  him 
during  our  visit  to  the  fire  tower  on 
August  21.) 

Outside  of  large  but  loose  concen¬ 
trations  (which  could  not  be  called 
flocks)  seen  by  us  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  we  had  never  seen 
such  large,  closely-assembled  flocks 
of  Common  Loons  in  salt  or  fresh 
water. 

In  the  course  of  this  canoe  trip, 
which  started  and  ended  at  Leaf 
Rapids  on  the  Sturgeon-weir  River 
and  went  up  the  Wildnest  River 
through  Granite  Lake  and  back  into 
the  Wildnest  River  to  its  source  at 
Wildnest  Lake,  we  ^aw  such  other 
birds  as:  Red-necked  Grebe,  Mallard, 
Canvasback,  White-winged  Scoter, 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  Goshawk, 
Pigeon  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
(this  small  hawk,  incidentally, 
was  very  often  seen  along  the  entire 
Hanson  Lake  Road),  Spruce  Grouse, 
Spotted  Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellow- 
legs,  Common  Tern  (one  flock  of  27 
seen),  Common  Nighthawk,  Belted 
Kingfisher,  Gray  Jay,  Common 
Raven,  Common  Crow,  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  Boreal  Chickadee,  Cedar 
Waxwing,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow 
Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler,  Palm 
Warbler,  Pine  Siskin  and  Harris’ 
Sparrow  (including  one  immature). 
Several  gulls  were  .seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  we  could  not  identify 
them. 

Mr.  Custer  told  us  that  small  birds 
(“sparrows  and  other  small  birds”) 
often  were  found  inside  the  tower  on 
mornings  and  he  opened  the  win¬ 
dows  to  let  them  out. 

We  saw  Mink  on  two  occasions — 
at  rapids;  saw  fresh  Moose  and  Black 
Bear  signs;  and  learned  that  Wood¬ 
land  Caribou  were  probably  present 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  un-named  lake 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Wildnest. 

Crayfish  were  abundant  in  Wild¬ 
nest  Lake  and  River.  Fishing  was 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Recent  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
Records  in  Saskatchewan 

by  Douglas  E.  Wade,  Regina 


Black-throated  Blue  Warblers 
have  been  seen  in  Saskatchewan  on 
three  different  dates  and  in  three 
locations  during  1963.  Two  adult 
males  were  seen  and  heard  at 
Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park  near 
the  park  headquarters’  office  on  May 
29  by  the  writer.  The  next  day  the 
writer  saw  two  adult  males  in  heavy 
aspen  woodland  along  Lone  Pine 
Creek  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  the  park  headquarters’ 
office.  There  is  some  possibility  that 
the  birds  seen  on  May  30  were  the 
same  as  those  of  May  29.  The  writer 
is  familiar  with  this  warbler,  having 
seen  and  heard  it  annually  and  quite 
frequently  in  eastern  North  America 
over  a  period  of  16  years.  Godfrey 
(1950)  in  Birds  of  the  Cypress  Hills 
an*J  Flotten  Lake  Regions,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  does  not  list  this  warbler. 
The  bird  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  birds  of  Cypress  Hills  Provincial 
Park  published  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

On  June  1,  1963,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Tempel  saw  and  heard  an  adult 
male  Black- throated  Blue  Warbler  in 
their  backyard  at  45  Langley  Cres¬ 
cent,  Regina.  Called  to  Langley 
Crescent  by  the  Tempels,  the  writer 
and  his  wife  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Nero  saw  and  heard  the  warbler.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  dead 
male  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
was  found  by  Chris  Davis  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1960,  at  a  location  about  one 
block  from  the  Tempel’s  home  (Bel¬ 
cher,  Birds  of  Regina).  Belcher  also 
lists  one  other  record  for  Regina,  a 
male  seen  in  late  May,  1935. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  18, 
1963,  Mrs.  Betty  Cruickshank  of 
Regina  had  a  male  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler  under  observation  for 
over  an  hour  and  within  a  few  feet 
of  her  glass-enclosed  front  porch. 
This  male  was  in  excellent  plumage 
and  was  apparently  feeding  while 
moving  rapidly  about  in  bushes.  Mrs. 
Cruickshank  made  an  effort  to  get  in 
touch  with  other  birders  at  the  time, 
but  apparently  many  had  already 
departed  for  Moose  Jaw  to  attend  the 
SNHS  annual  meeting. 

The  three  records  for  1963  of  the 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  in 


Saskatchewan  are  of  interest  because 
this  warbler,  though  common  in  the 
eastern  deciduous  woodlands,  is 
rarely  reported  in  the  prairie  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  1954  R.  W.  Nero  summar¬ 
ized  the  then-known  records  for  the 
province  as  follows  (Blue  Jay,  14:3): 
“The  first  [specimen],  an  adult  male, 
was  collected  at  Percival,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  on  October  21,  1936,  by  John 
and  Robert  Nelson  .  .  .  Mowat  [1947. 
Notes  on  the  birds  of  Emma  Lake, 
Saskatchewan.  Can.  Field-Nat.,  61: 
105-115]  reported  some  sight  obser¬ 
vations  of  this  species  in  June  and 
July,  1939,  at  Emma  Lake,  and  Pot¬ 
ter  [1943.  Bird  notes  from  south¬ 
western  Saskatchewan.  Can.  Field- 
Nat.,  57:69-72]  observed  a  male  at 
Eastend  on  September  21,  1947.”  The 
occasion  for  Dr.  Nero’s  review  of 
these  records  was  the  recovery  of  a 
specimen  at  Moose  Jaw  on  October 
16,  1955,  by  John  A.  Livingston  and 
George  Ledingham — an  immature 
female  that  flew  against  a  window 
pane.  The  third  specimen  for  the 
province,  the  one  picked  up  by  Chris 
f)avis  on  October  20,  1960,  was  also 
reported  in  the  Blue  Jay  (18:156)  by 
Dr.  Nero. 


NEST  RECORD  CARDS 

If  you  have  nest  records  for 
1963  which  have  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Prairie  Nest 
Records  Scheme,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  them  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  all  in¬ 
formation  can  be  summarized 
for  a  report  in  the  Blue  Jay. 
We  apologize  for  the  long  delay 
this  summer  in  sending  cards 
to  our  regular  contributors. 
The  former  chairman  had  to 
give  up  the  scheme  last  spring 
and  mail  that  came  to  the 
scheme  was  not  attended  to 
until  this  fall.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting,  October  19,  1963, 

Robert  Taylor,  of  Regina,  was 
appointed  as  the  new  chairman. 

Send  all  cards  and  inquiries 
for  cards  to: 

Robert  Taylor, 

Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme, 
Blue  Jay,  Box  1121,  Regina. 
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UNUSUAL  RED-HEADED 
WOODPECKER  RECORD  IN 
MOOSE  JAW  AREA 

by  Rosalind  Taylor,  Moose  Jaw 

On  July  23,  1963,  Mrs.  Cy  Knight 
and  I  went  to  the  farm  of  Mr,  Stan 
Green,  six  miles  from  Moose  Jaw, 
to  see  a  Red-headed  Woodpecker 
(Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  which 
Mr.  Frank  Brazier  had  reported  to 
me.  He  had  seen  one  at  this  place 
on  July  7  while  driving  from  Boharm 
to  Moose  Jaw  and  later  wrote  me 
about  it,  because  I  am  collecting 
records  of  this  bird  in  Saskatchewan. 

After  checking  with  Mr.  Green  at 
the  farm  we  soon  sighted  the  bird 
on  top  of  a  telephone  pole  and 
watched  it  as  it  flew  down  onto  the 
road  and  then  up  into  the  tree  tops 
of  the  shelter  belt  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  We  watched  it  for 
some  time,  then  to  our  astonishment 
a  second  Red-headed  Woodpecker 
appeared  and  we  observed  the  two 
birds  for  about  an  hour. 

Several  members  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
Natural  History  Society  went  out  to 
see  the  birds  and  we  thought,  be¬ 
cause  the  shelter  belt  contained 
many  old  dead  trees,  we  might  find 
a  nest  or  see  immature  birds.  On  one 
of  our  visits  to  the  farm  in  late 
August,  we  finally  found  an  old  dead 
stump  that  had  had  three  nests,  but 
whether  any  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers,  we  do  not 
know.  We  saw  no  immature  birds 
and  Mr.  Green  did  not  see  the  two 
adult  birds  after  the  first  week  of 
August. 

In  looking  over  the  records  (more 
than  50)  which  I  have  collected  to 
date  for  Saskatchewan,  all  back  to 
1900  are  for  single  adult  birds.  (I 
have  breeding  records  for  1894  and 
1895).  That  is  the  reason  for  our  ex¬ 
citement  when  we  sighted  the  second 
bird.  We  shall  watch  this  location 
closely  next  spring  to  see  whether 
the  birds  return. 


(Continued  from  page  138) 
good  with  Northern  Pike,  Walleyes, 
and  a  few  Yellow  Perch  caugnt  by 
our  party.  This  trip,  made  Dy  the 
writers,  their  son,  Alan,  and  his 
friend,  Gregg  Keitn,  was  of  the  kind 
that  tne  whole  party  considered  very 
suitable  for  family  groups  with  fair 
camping  and  canoeing  skills. 


SUMMER  OBSERVATION  OF 
WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILLS 
AT  REGINA 

by  A1  Binnie,  Regina 

A  most  unusual  species  of  bird, 
considering  the  time  of  year,  paid  us 
a  visit  on  July  15,  1963.  Two 

White-winged  Crossbills  were  ob¬ 
served  in  our  garden  at  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Correctional  Institution  from 
8:00  to  8:15  p.m.  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date.  The  two  birds,  one 
male  and  one  female,  were  busily 
opening  aphid-filled  galls  on  the 
cottonwood  trees.  We  were  able  to 
observe  closely  their  great  adapt¬ 
ability  for  this  type  of  feeding.  If 
the  number  of  gall-infested  leaves 
lying  on  the  ground  beneath  many  of 
the  large  cottonwoods  throughout 
the  grounds  was  any  indication,  our 
crossbills  must  have  remained  in  the 
area  several  days,  although  they 
were  not  seen  again. 

A  similar  observation  of  a  related 
species,  the  Red  Crossbill,  feeding 
on  aphid-filled  galls  on  poplar  trees 
in  Regina  was  described  by  Dr. 
George  Ledingham  in  1959  (Blue 
Jay,  17:149-150). 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

Have  you  seen  gulls  carrying  two 
black  poultry  rings  on  the  left  leg? 
In  July,  1963,  644  young  Glaucous¬ 
winged  Gulls,  part  of  the  Christie 
Island  gull  population  were  banded 
with  US  F&W  Service  bands  on  the 
right  leg  and  poultry  rings  on  the 
left  leg.  Information  on  the  success 
of  the  colony  and  its  dispersal  move¬ 
ments  is  wanted.  Please  report  place 
and  number  seen  for  each  date  of 
observation  and  send  to  Mr.  John  G. 
Sarles,  The  Canadian  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  6660  N.W.  Marine  Drive,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 


1963  CHRISTMAS  BIRD 
COUNT 

Send  in  reports,  listing  the 
numbers  of  each  species  seen 
on  the  one  BEST  DAY  between 
December  19  and  January  1. 
In  addition,  list  other  species 
(number  of  individuals  and 
date  seen)  between  December 
19  and  January  1. 

Send  reports  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  Editor,  Blue  Jay, 
Box  1121,  Regina. 
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Gumweed 


Photo  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  McCalla 

Grindelia  squarrosa  (Pursh)  Dunal 

This  rather  coarse,  western  American  perennial  herb  will  grow  in  dry 
overgrazed  pastures  or  in  moist  alkaline  meadows.  With  its  bright  yellow 
flowers,  nearly  an  inch  across,  it  frequently  makes  showy  patches  in  the 
open  prairies.  The  plant  is  easily  recognized  by  the  sticky  heads  and  the 
strongly  recurving  phyllary-tips  which  are  shown  so  clearly  in  the  photo. — Ed. 
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Vegetation  of  the  Dry  Prairie 

by  K.  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 


In  this  issue  we  are  going  to  look  at 
two  members  of  the  Compositae  that 
are  associated  with  the  more  exposed 
slopes  of  the  dry  prairies.  These  are 
the  gumweeds  and  the  broom  weeds. 

The  gumweeds  compose  a  group 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  that  are 
native  to  western  North  and  South 
America.  The  genus  Grindelia  was 
named  in  honor  of  David  Hierony¬ 
mus  Grindel,  a  Russian  professor  and 
botanical  author.  The  resinous  char¬ 
acter  of  many  of  the  species  has 
given  rise  to  such  common  names  as 
gumweed,  gumplant  and  resinweed. 

Some  species  of  gumweeds  were 
used  by  the  Indians  and  early  sett¬ 
lers  as  a  tonic  and  blood  purifier. 
The  Indians  also  used  the  resinous 
buds  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and 
bronchitis. 

A  representative  of  this  genus  is 
our  common  Gumweed,  Grindelia 
squarrosa  (Pursh)  Dunal.  This  erect, 
much-branched  biennial  or  peren¬ 
nial  grows  8  to  24  inches  high  from 
a  woody  tap  root.  The  stems  are 
smooth,  and  the  alternate,  stalkless 


leaves  are  from  ]/2  to  1  Mj  inches  long, 
oblanceolate  in  outline,  hairless  and 
have  fine  close  teeth.  The  flower 
heads  are  %  to  IV4  inches  across  and 
are  borne  in  large  numbers  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems.  Ray  florets  are 
bright  yellow.  The  bracts  overlap 
like  shingles  and  are  very  gummy 
and  sticky.  The  seeds  are  achenes 
with  two  or  three  awns. 

Commonly  found  on  the  dry 
prairie,  roadsides  and  on  dry  rocky 
or  gravelly  sites,  gumweed  is  also 
frequently  found  on  saline  flats  and 
slough  margins  across  the  southern 
prairies.  Despite  moderate  abundance 
in  some  areas,  gumweed  has  little 
forage  value  and  is  relatively  un¬ 
palatable  to  all  classes  of  livestock. 
Local  abundance  often  indicates 
overgrazing  of  pastures. 

The  Broomweeds  are  also  known 
as  snakeweeds,  matchweeds,  turpen¬ 
tine-weeds  and  yellow  top.  The 
Mexicans  call  them  yerba-de-vibora 
and  coyaye.  The  genus  was  named 
Gutierrezia  after  Pedro  Gutierrez, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Madrid  Bot¬ 
anical  Garden.  There  are  around  25 
species  of  Gutierrezia,  all  confined 
to  the  New  World.  Ten  of  these  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  western  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Common  broomweed  ( Gutierrezia 
diversifolia  Greene),  is  a  many- 
stemmed  perennial  growing  from 
four  to  eight  inches  in  height  from 
a  deep,  woody  tap  root.  The  numer¬ 
ous  leaves ...  are  without  stalks,  en¬ 
tire  margined,  narrowly  linear  and 
from  1/2  to  l1^  inches  long.  The 
many  small  flowers  are  about  Vs 
inch  high  and  occur  in  close  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Generally  inhabiting  dry  prairie 
lands,  well  drained  sandy,  gravelly 
or  clay  soils,  it  is  also  able  to  grow 
on  heavy  clay  soils.  Although  this 
species  is  generally  considered 
worthless  as  forage,  it  does  play  an 
important  role  on  depleted  ranges  in 
protecting  them  against  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Owing  to  its  unpalat- 
ability,  it  tends  to  increase  with 
overgrazing.  The  narrow  leaves  and 
the  deep  roots  make  it  extremely 
drought  tolerant.  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians  used  this  plant  as  a  broom, 
hence  the  common  name. 
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Fig.  2.  Broomweed 
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Three  Additions  to  the  Flora 
of  Saskatchewan 

by  B.  de  Vries,  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary 


Among  the  plants  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  botanical  field  trip  in 
the  Missouri  Coteau  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1962  three  specimens,  Cicer 
arietinum,  Lathyrus  sativus  and 
Malva  sylvestris  mauritiana,  were 
of  special  interest,  as  they  were 
apparently  new  to  the  region.  A  close 
check  of  the  literature  indicates  that 
all  three  are  new  to  Saskatchewan 
and  that  one  of  them  is  a  first  col¬ 
lection  for  Canada. 

Voucher  specimens  of  these  three 
species  are  deposited  in  the  Herbar¬ 
ium  of  the  Canada  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa  (DAO)  and  in 
the  author’s  private  herbarium. 
Pertinent  information  on  the  three 
collections,  which  were  all  taken  on 
the  Hafichuck  ranch,  SW.  6-16-28 
W2,  in  the  Missouri  Coteau  about  10 
miles  SSE  of  Caron,  is  as  follows:: 

Cicer  arietinum  L.  de  Vries  #1429. 
Collected  in  what  was  assumed  to 
be  an  abandoned  garden  plot.  This 
species  has  been  reported  in  Mani¬ 
toba  from  Erickson,  68  km.  north  of 
Brandon,  by  Percival  in  1922,  and 
from  Winnipeg,  Selkirk  and  St. 
Eustache  by  Groh  and  Franktdn  in 
1949  (H.  J.  Scoggan,  1957.  Flora  of 
Manitoba,  Nat.  Mus.  Bull.  #140).  It 
is  native  to  southwest  Asia  and  it 
appears  only  as  a  rather  infrequent 
escape  in  Canada. 

Lathyrus  sativus  L.  de  Vries  #1430. 
Found  in  association  with  Cicer 
arietinum.  Gleason  (New  Britton 
and  Brown  Illustrated  Flora.  1952. 
Vol.  2,  p.  446)  says. that  it  has  been 
“long  in  cultivation  in  Europe”  but 
that  it  occurs  only  rarely  in  North 
America  as  an  adventive  about  east¬ 
ern  seaports. 

Malva  sylvestris  L.  var.  mauri- 
itana  (L.)  Boiss.  de  Vries  #1463. 
Collected  in  a  waste  area  subjected 
to  much  trampling  by  cattle  and  dis¬ 
turbance  by  domestic  fowl.  This  is 
an  introduced  species  from  Eurasia 
which  has  been  found  frequently 
escaped  from  cultivation  in  waste 


places  and  along  roadsides.  Stevens 
(Handbook  of  North  Dakota  Plants, 
1950.  p.  206)  reports  it  from  Cass, 
La  Moure,  and  Stutsman  counties  in 
North  Dakota  as  a  garden  escape. 
Although  not  the  first  collection,  this 
specimen  seems  to  be  the  first  actu¬ 
ally  reported  for  Saskatchewan  (B. 
Boivin,  personal  communication, 
1963). 

Unusual  plants,  such  as  the  three 
listed  here,  are  occasionally  encoun¬ 
tered  and  it  is  always  interesting  to 
speculate  on  how  they  came  into  and 
became  established  in  the  area.  Since 
Cicer  arietinum  and  Lathyrus 
sativus  were  collected  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  a  garden  plot 
they  may  have  been  accidentally  in¬ 
troduced  with  domestic  garden  seeds. 
An  alternative  suggestion  is  that  the 
parental  seeds  might  might  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  imported  hay  as  this 
area  had  been  used  as  a  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  past.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  grew  was  moist, 
well  aerated,  and  brown  in  colour. 
The  plants  appeared  to  be  in  thriv¬ 
ing  condition,  and  to  judge  from  the 
size  of  the  populations,  these  two 
annual  species  are  both  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  are  producing  seeds  suc¬ 
cessfully  each  year. 

Malva  sylvestris  var.  mauritiana 
on  the  other  hand,  was  poorly  estab¬ 
lished  in  tightly  packed  dry  soil.  The 
vegetation  of  the  area  consisted 
mostly  of  Polygonum  achoreum  and 
Malva  pa rviflora.  Only  two  plants 
were  found  and  they  might  have 
been  introduced  accidentally  with 
seed  imports. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  for  a  grant 
which  aided  in  carrying  out  this 
work.  I  wish  also  to  thank  Dr.  B. 
Boivin,  Canada  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ottawa,  who  kindly  checked 
my  identifications,  and  Dr.  C.  D. 
Bird,  Biology  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  for  review¬ 
ing  this  manuscript  and  for  provid¬ 
ing  critical  comments. 
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Prince  Albert  and  Emma  Lake  Fungi 

by  Tony  Capusten,  Prince  Albert 


During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1963  there  was  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  rain  in  central  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  we  enjoyed  many  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tasty  fungi.  In  May  there 
was  the  Common  Morel,  Morchella 
esculenta,  which  is  prized  by  gour¬ 
mets.  From  the  middie  of  May  to 
July  we  found  numerous  white 
clusters  of  the  edible  Clitocybe 
multiceps  and  the  pale  tan  goblets 
of  the  edible  Clitocybe  infundibuli- 
formis.  In  early  July  we  found  the 
edible  Boletus  edulis  and  many 
species  of  Russula. 

On  July  2i8  we  found  a  patch  of  the 
poisonous  Fly  Agaric,  Amanita 
muscaria  -growing  in  a  spruce  wood. 

In  August  we  found  the  Shaggy 
Mane,  Coprinus  comatus  growing  be¬ 
side  the  hardest  of  roadways  and 
sometimes  pushing  right  through  the 
blacktop  of  the  road.  From  the  end 
of  August  till  the  first  frost  we  could 
find  the  edible  Armillaria  mellea, 
the  Honey  Mushroom,  which  is 
highly  prized  and  is  called  Pidpanki 
by  Central  Europeans. 

The  Meadow  Mushroom,  Agaricus 
campestris,  with  its  pink  gills  turn¬ 
ing  brown  as  they  mature  and  the 
larger  more  robust  Horse  Mushroom, 
Agaricus  arvensis,  which  may  reach 
a  diameter  cf  ten  inches,  are  both 
edible.  The  Field  and  Horse  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  both  excellent  and  they 


Photo  by  Tony  Capusten 

Bernice  Capusten  with  Horse  Mushroom 


can  be  used  raw  in  salads.  They  are 
found  from  May  to  September. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Having  enjoyed 
a  delightful  meal  of  Clitocybe  multi¬ 
ceps  (see  back  cover  of  this  Blue 
Jay)  at  the  Capustens,  June  25,  1963, 
I  know  that  Tony  is  very  lucky  to 
have  such  a  cook  and  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  have  been  missing  some 
interesting  experiences  by  not  get¬ 
ting  to  know  the  fungi  better. 


Photo  by  Tony  Capusten 

Mushroom  habitat  at  Murray  Point,  Emma  Lake 
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Three  Common  Members 
of  the  Heath  Family 

by  Albert  Karvonen,  Edmonton 


Photo  by  Albert  Karvonen 

Yellow  Heather  at  Magog  Lake,  1963. 


No  alpine  trip  in  June  or  July 
would  be  complete  without  seeing 
one  or  more  of  our  delicate  moun¬ 
tain  heaths.  Three  of  the  common 


Canadian  mountain  heaths  are  shown 
here.  These  pictures  are  conversions 
from  kodachrome  II  transparencies. 


Photo  by  Albert  Karvonen 

Flowers  and  leaves  of  Yellow  Heather,  Phyllodoce  glanduliflora. 
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Photo  by  Albert  Karvonen 

Flowers  of  Red  Heather,  Phyllodoce  empetriformis. 


The  photos  of  Yellow  Heather, 
Phyllodoce  glanduliflora  (Hook.) 
Cov.,  were  taken  at  Magog  Lake, 
Mount  Assiniboine  Provincial  Park, 
British  Columbia  at  7,500  feet.  Yel¬ 
low  Heather  grows  in  unbroken 
masses  of  sulphur  yellow  and  green 
forming  a  luxuriant  carpet.  The 
small  pendant  blooms  are  no  more 
than  about  Vs  inch  in  diameter  and 
the  plant  itself  is  only  3-10  inches 
tall. 

The  photo  of  Red  Mountain 
Heather,  Phyllodoce  empetriformis 
(Smith)  D.  Don.,  was  taken  at  Law- 
son  Lake,  Kananaskis  Lakes  area, 
Alberta,  at  7,000  feet.  This  fragrant 
alpine  plant  with  rose-coloured  flow¬ 
ers  is  only  about  4-5  inches  tall.  It 
differs  from  the  Yellow  Heather  in 
its  flower  colour  and  in  the  absence 
of  hairs  on  the  sepals.  It  shares  its 
habitat  of  alpine  meadows  and  open 
forests,  usually  close  to  lakes,  with 
the  Yellow  Heather  and  the  White 
Heather. 

The  photo  of  White  Heather, 
Cassiope  mertensiana  (Bong.)  D. 
Don.,  was  taken  near  Magog  Lake  in 
British  Columbia  at  7,500  feet.  The 
species  name  is  from  the  mythical 
goddess  of  Mertens  and  the  common 
name  Mertens  Mountain  Heather  is 
sometimes  used.  With  its  tiny  bell¬ 
like  corollas,  about  Va  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  it  is  truly  a  miniature  goddess 
of  the  alpine  flowers.  The  graceful 
hanging  bells  are  clasped  by  tiny 
finger-like  sepals.  The  leaves  are 
minute  and  scale-like  and  they  give 
the  slender  stem  a  rope-like  appear¬ 


ance.  The  plant  prefers  moist  sunny 
slopes  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  6  inches. 

The  three  heathers  illustrated  here 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  lavish 
June  and  July  floral  mountain  dis¬ 
plays  which  are  truly  havens  of 
beauty  for  the  hiker  and  the  ardent 
naturalist  and  photographer. 


Photo  by  Albert  Karvonen 

Flowers  and  leaves  of  White  Heather, 
Cassiope  mertensiana. 
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Junior  Naturalists 

Edited  by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


WINTER  EXPLORATIONS 

by  Joyce  Deutscher, 

Sask.  Mus.  of  Nat.  History 

Who  said  winter  is  for  the  bears? 
Perhaps  bears  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  hibernate  but  Junior  Natur¬ 
alists  have  plenty  to  do  so  button  your 
cc/at  up  high,  pull  down  your  cap 
and  take  a  look  at  some  of  those 
things  you  can’t  see  well  in  summer 
— the  trunks  of  trees,  bird  nests,  and 
animal  tracks — especially  those  in 
freshly  fallen  snow. 

Be  a  trail  detective.  All  you  need 
is  a  notebook,  pencil,  and  a  pair  of 
wide  open  eyes  and  an  inquiring 
mind.  Take  your  dog  along  if  you 
have  one  and  he  will  help  you  find 
things  with  his  nose.  Your  nose,  I’m 
afraid,  is  not  much  good  at  smelling 
out  a  rabbit  track,  but  your  dog  is 
an  expert. 

You’ve  found  a  rabbit  track?  Then 
follow  it  and  don’t  forget  to  use  that 
pencil  and  paper  you  brought  along. 
Sketch  the  tracks  and  measure  the 
distance  between  prints  (if  you 
didn’t  bring  a  ruler  along,  perhaps 
you  know  how  wide  your  hand  is 
and  use  it  as  a  measuring  stick).  Note 
down  the  size  of  the  tracks  and  the 
distance  between  them.  Now  follow 
the  trail. 

Your  notes  may  read  something 
like  this:  “January  21,  2  p.m.:  Found 
rabbit  track  beside  poplar  tree  be¬ 
hind  house,  followed  it  to  currant 
bush,  several  fresh  twigs  cut  off  six 
inches  from  ground,  lost  trail  on  bare 
ground.  Looked  for  insects  under¬ 
neath  bark  of  birch  tree,  saw  sap- 
sucker  drilling  ten  feet  up,  orange 
colored  lichen  growing  on  lower 
branches.” 

Do  you  get  the  idea?  Your  school 
teacher  won’t  be  looking  at  your 
notes  unless  you  show  them  to  her 
so  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
writing  proper  sentences.  The  main 
thing  is  that  you  jot  down  some  of 
your  observations.  This  will  help  you 
remember  what  you  saw  and  also 
will  come  in  handy  if  you  decide  to 
write  about  it  later  on. 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  adopt  a 
tree.  Choose  one  close  by.  Make  a 


scrap  book  or  keep  a  note  book  on 
your  tree’s  “Activities.”  Note  down 
some  of  your  tree’s  vital  statistics; 
how  high  it  is,  how  big  around  it  is. 
These  can  be  used  for.  later  compari¬ 
son. 

Make  a  sketch  of  your  tree.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  an  artist  to  do  this 
but  you  do  have  to  observe  carefully. 
For  example,  do  the  branches  grow 
opposite  each  other  or  are  they  alter¬ 
nate,  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
tree  tall  and  thin  or  short  and 
dumpy? 

Examine  the  buds  of  your  tree  and 
make  a  note  of  when  the  first  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring.  Once 
again  make  a  sketch  (sketching  is  an 
excellent  way  to  increase  your 
powers  of  observation).  Are  the  buds 
round,  long,  thick,  flat?  How  many 
scales  are  there  on  them? 

What  animals  (birds,  mammals, 
insects,  etc.)  make  use  of  your  tree? 
Can  you  find  any  insects  under  the 
bark?  Are  there  any  birds  nests  in 
the  tree?  How  high  up  are  they? 
Does  the  same  bird  nest  there  each 
year?  ^ 

-Make  a  bark  rubbing  and  place  it 
in  your  scrap  book.  To  make  a  bark 
rubbing  hold  a  piece  of  paper  against 
the  bark  of  a  tree  and  rub  lightly 
with  a  wax  crayon.  If  you  press  too 
hard  your  crayon  will  go  through  the 
paper. 

Does  your  tree  have  flowers  in  the 
spring?  What  are  they  like?  Wind 
pollinated  trees  such  as  poplar  and 
willow  have  flowers  which  come  out 
in  the  spring  before  the  leaves.  Press 
some  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
your  tree  and  continue  your  obser¬ 
vations  throughout  the  summer. 
Don’t  forget  to  look  up  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  find  in  books  and 
compare  it  with  what  you  can  ob¬ 
serve. 

Watch  for  the  plant  study  contest 
in  the  next  Blue  Jay.  You  will  want 
to  have  your  powers  of  observation 
well  sharpened  up  by  then  so  that 
you  are  all  ready  for  the  contest. 

In  the  meantime  why  not  enter  the 
bird  study  contest  and  let  us  hear 
about  your  winter  adventures. 

Happy  adventuring! 
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PRIZE  WINNER 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  which 
entry  deserved  the  prize  this  issue. 
We  finally  decided  to  award  it  to 
Bernice  Capusten  for  her  delightful 
poem  “At  Dusk.” 

OUR  MARSH  TRIP 

Note:  iMrs.  Ruth  Tempel  sends  us 
the  following  stories  which  were 
written  by  her  grade  three  students 
following  a  visit  to  the  Wascana  Bird 
Sanctuary  (Regina  Waterfowl  Park) 
on  a  museum  sponsored  field  trip. 

Debra  Doering — 8  years  old 

Today  we  went  to  a  marsh.  There 
we  saw  k>ts  of  ducks  and  geese.  We 
even  saw  swans.  There  are  tall 
weeds  and  plants.  Some  a  limish- 
green.  The  water  was  dark  blue.  Tne 
wind  was  pushing  the  water  towards 
the  shore.  There  were  thousands  of* 
minnows  and  many  gulls.  The  color 
of  the  coots  was  light  black  and 
white.  Near  the  shore  the  water  was 
all  sorts  of  colors. 

Sherry  Wallace — 8  years  old 

Today  our  whole  class  went  to  a 
marsh.  We  saw  some  goatsbeard, 
sage  and  wild  licorice.  I  brought  a 
whole  bunch  of  licorice  burrs  back 
on  my  sweater.  We  saw  a  big  frog 
sitting  in  between  two  bulrushes.  We 
saw  a  swan,  too,  and  lots  of  mud 
hens,  Canada  Geese  and  a  muskrat. 
We  had  a  good  time  at  the  marsh. 

Daryl  Schaffer — 8  years  old 

We  just  came  back  from  the  marsh 
trip.  It  was  very  much  fun.  We  saw 
Canada  Geese  and  gulls.  But  most  of 
all  we  saw  lots  and  lots  of  seeds. 

We  saw  a  muskrat  dive  in  the 
water.  I  like  watching  the  muskrat. 

Shawn  Wallace — 8  years  old 

We  went  to  the  marsh  today.  It 
was  a  short  walk. 

We  saw  some  Canada  Geese.  They 
were  flying  around  the  marsh  and 
honking.  The  gulls  flew  overhead. 

There  were  lots  of  damsel  flies  at 
the  marsh. 

We  saw  a  muskrat,  too.  He  was 
eating  some  nice  water  plants. 

There  were  lots  of  snowberries 
around  the  marsh. 


BIRD  STUDY  CONTEST 

Would  you  like  something  new  in 
contests?  Then  try  this  one.  All  boys 
and  girls  successfully  completing  this 
contest  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
September  Honor  Roll.  The  children 
sending  in  the  best  entries  will  be 
awarded  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Blue  Jay  as  well.  You  will  not  have 
to  wait  until  spring  to  start  this  con¬ 
test  but  can  start  right  now  by  col¬ 
lecting  pictures  and  information.  You 
may  put  your  material  on  separate 
sheets,  in  a  loose  leaf  book,  or  in  a 
scrap  book.  All  entries  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender. 

Contest  Rules: 

All  entries  must  'be  accompanied 
by  the  sender’s  name,  age  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  entries  to  Mrs.  Joyce 
Deutscher,  Blue  Jay  Contest,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Regina,  to  arrive  not  later  than  June 
15.  Judging  will  be  done  according  to 
age  in  two  age  groups — Group  A, 
Age  9-11;  Group  B,  age  12-15.  Child¬ 
ren  in  Group  A  need  do  only  assign¬ 
ments  Number  1-4. 

Here  is  what  you  have  to  send  in: 

1.  Collection  of*5,  20  pictures  or 
drawings  of  birds  found  in  the 
province  where  you  live. 

2.  Drawings  of  5  birds  in  your  area 
not  included  in  No.  1  with  a  short 
description  of  each. 

3.  Investigation  of  a  local  bird 
known  to  you:  diet,  nest,  migra¬ 
tion  dates. 

4.  Spring  migration  list — list  the 
first  seen  date  for  at  least  10 
birds  in  your  area. 

5.  A  study  of  3  different  bird  habi¬ 
tats  with  examples  of  5  birds 
found  in  each  habitat.  For  ex¬ 
ample  you  could  choose  to  do 
marsh  birds,  prairie  birds,  and 
woodland  birds.  List  five  birds 
found  in  each  of  these  habitats 
and  tell  something  about  them, 
particularly  how  they  are 
adapted  to  live  in  their  parti¬ 
cular  habitat. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Successful 
entrants  will  be  listed  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay,  but  re¬ 
member  to  have  your  entries  in  by 
June  15. 
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LETTER  WRITING  CONTEST 

Any  boy  or  girl  may  enter  the  let¬ 
ter  writing  contest.  Entries  must  be 
first-hand  observations  and  not 
something  copied  from  a  book  or 
other  source.  All  entries  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  name,  age,  and 
address  of  the  sender.  Send  entries 
to  Blue  Jay  Contest,  Mrs.  Joyce 
Deutscher,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina,  to  arrive 
not  later  than  January  15.  Sketches 
and  photographs  may  be  sent  in  as 
well.  The  prize  is  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Blue  Jay,  plus  the  honour 
of  seeing  your  item  printed  in  the 
Blue  Jay. 

1963  REPORT  OF  THE 
BRANDON  BIRD  CLUB'S 
BIRDNEST  PROJECT 

by  David  Plews,  Brandon 

Encouraged  by  a  successful  year  in 
1962  (Blue  Jay  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1)  for 
our  birdbox  project,  adults  and 
juniors  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
build  and  set  out  apother  375  nests 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1963. 
It  took  20  trips  between  January  and 
June  to  get  them  set  out,  and  it 
brought  our  total  to  749.  Most  of  the 
new  boxes  were  built  by  adults  but 
the  setting  out  was  left  to  the  juniors. 

We  had  hoped  for  at  least  500  pairs 
of  Tree  Swallows  during  this  season, 
but  because  of  inroads  by  House 
Sparrows  and  House  Wrens  our  ob¬ 
jective  fell  short.  We  noted  that  the 
House  Wrens  are  more  frequently 
leaving  the  shelter  of  the  woodlands 
to  occupy  the  nests.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  ventured  at  least  100 
yards  from  the  nearest  cover,  to  nest 
in  one  of  our  boxes.  The  House  Spar¬ 
rows  are  becoming  a  real  nuisance  in 
many  cases  taking  over  nests  at  least 
y2  mile  from  the  closest  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  even  killing  or  driving  out 
the  occupant  Tree  Swallows. 

Again,  the  Bluebirds  proved  to  be 
the  stars  of  the  season.  The  most 
important  feature  was  the  significant 
increase  in  the  Eastern  Bluebird 
population.  We  discovered  that  often 
a  pair  of  Mountain  Bluebirds  occupy 
a  box,  then  when  they  have  vacated 
a  pair  of  Eastern  Bluebirds  move  in, 
the  Mountains  having  moved  to  an¬ 
other  box  for  their  second  brood.  An¬ 
other  familiar  pattern  was  first  a 
pair  of  Bluebirds,  then  a  pair  of 


House  Wrens,  this  sequence  occur¬ 
ring  at  least  14  times. 

More  care  was  used  in  setting  out 
the  nests,  and  as  a  result  we  lost 
only  20  nests  to  vandals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  totals  for  1963: 


Tree  Swallows  .  423 

Mountain  Bluebirds  .  36 

Eastern  Bluebirds  .  34 

House  Wrens  .  48 

House  Sparrows  .  22 

Vandalized  . 20 

Vacant  . 92 

Not  checked  .  90 


It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
Bluebirds  moved  to  new  locations  for 
their  second  brood,  consequently  the 
totals  for  these  species  do  not  accur¬ 
ately  reflect  the  number  of  birds 
present.  We  estimate  that  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Bluebirds  totalled  28  pairs,  the 
Easterns,  22  pairs.  All  boxes  occu¬ 
pied  by  Sparrows  were  moved  to 
new  localities  and  all  that  had  House 
Wrens  will  be  moved  before  next 
nesting  season.  Since  many  of  the 
boxes  not  checked  undoubtedly 
housed  Tree  Swallows,  our  objective 
of  500  pairs  may  have  been  reached 
after  all.  By  next  spring  we  hope  to 
have  1000  boxes  out. 

MICE  IN  BIRDBOXES 

by  Dale  Robinson,  age  13,  Brandon 

While  checking  and  cleaning  oux  i 
some  bird  boxes  in  the  spring  of 
1962  seme  of  our  Junior  Club  birders 
found  one  nest  filled  with  a  soft 
brownish  material.  We  had  no  idea 
what  bird  or  other  animal  had  done 
this,  but  the  nest  was  emptied  and 
later  used  by  Tree  Swallows. 

This  past  spring  we  found  three 
mere  nests  filled  with  the  brown 
stuff  and  the  mystery  was  solved 
when  two  of  them  contained  partly- 
grown  White-footed  Mice,  Pero- 
myscus  maniculatus  bairdii,  and 
they  were  sufficiently  developed 
that  they  could  slip  away  when 
ejected  from  their  homes. 

The  four  infested  nests,  had  sev¬ 
eral  things  in  common:  all  were 
located  near  marshy  areas;  all  were 
mounted  on  rough  posts,  all  were 
constructed  of  rough  wood,  so  that 
the  parents  could  easily  scale  the 
front  wall  and  enter  the  box  through 
the  nest  hole. 
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AT  DUSK 

by  Bernice  Capusten,  age  10, 
Prince  Albert 

At  dusk,  when  I  am  sitting  on  top  of 

Humber  Hill, 

I  stop  to  watch  the  geese  fly  by, 
And  feel  the  tranquil  still. 

At  evening  when  the  poppies  droop, 
And  butterflies  are  sleeping; 

I  hear  the  poplars  as  they  laugh, 
And  willows  that  are  weeping. 

To  me  the  world  is  just  a  play, 

With  actors,  you  and  me. 

But  I’d  rather  sit  on  Humber  Hill, 
And  watch  a  willow  tree. 

A  CATERPILLAR 
NAMED  GEORGE 

by  Dawn  Brodie,  age  11, 

St.  James,  Manitoba 

When  my  family  was  picking  hazel 
nuts  out  by  our  cottage  near  War¬ 
ren,  Manitoba,  my  mother  accident¬ 
ally  put  her  hand  on  a  light  green 
caterpillar  about  2  y2  inches  long  and 
%  inch  wide.  We  took  it  home  and 
found  out  it  was  a  Luna  motn 
caterpillar.  We  phoned  the  Museum 
and  they  told  how  to  keep  it  alive 
by  giving  it  hazel  leaves  or  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce  leaves.  I  put  it  in  a 
bottle  with  leaves  and  some  twigs.  It 
soon  ate  up  the  hazel  leaves,  its  main 
food.  On  the  third  day  it  started  to 
build  a  cocoon  in  a  cabbage  leaf.  We 
hope  the  caterpillar  will  live  through 
the  winter  and  emerge  as  a  moth. 
We  named  it  “George”. 

NOTES  FROM  JUNIOR 
NATURALISTS 

Susan  Pegg  of  Holbein,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a 
racoon  and  tells  us  that  they  wash 
their  food  before  they  eat.  How 
many  Junior  Naturalists  have  seen 
racoons?  They  are  not  too  common 
in  Saskatchewan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
Coot  is  quite  common.  Brian  Evans, 
Torch  River,  tells  of  catching  a  coot 
and  keeping  it  for  a  few  weeKs.  Brian 
adds,  “i  fed  him  little  bits  of  bread 
and  wheat.  He  was  a  gray  color  all 
over  except  for  his  breast — it  was  a 
whitish  gray.  But  this  fall  he  wanted 
to  fly  soutn  so  I  let  him  go.”  How 
many  of  you  boys  and  girls  agree 


with  Brian’s  description  of  a  coot? 
Did  he  miss  telling  you  about  some 
white  feathers? 

From  Fleet,  Alberta,  Stanley 
Checkel  reports  having  seen  a  White¬ 
tailed  Deer  dash  across  a  ditch.  Stan¬ 
ley  continues,  “After  it  had  gone 
about  45  yards  across  the  field,  a 
coyote  ran  out  of  the  ditch  and 
started  after  it.  Our  neighbor  saw 
three  coyotes  after  the  same  deer  just 
before  it  passed  our  place.”  Stanley 
wondered  if  coyotes  could  kill  an 
adult  deer. 

Debby  Niniowski,  Kamsack,  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  reports  observing  some 
Red  Fox  kittens.  “They  were  grey  in 
color  with  darker  legs  and  almost 
black  paws.  We  thought  they  were 
quite  pretty  with  their  slender 
pointed  noses  and  pointed  ears.  Their 
tails  were  not  bushy  at  all  as  we 
had  expected.  In  size  they  were 
smaller  than  a  grown  cat  and  much 
slimmer.  During  the  time  we  were 
observing  them,  they  kept  trying  to 
hide  under  one  another,  so  terrified 
they  were  of  us  humans.” 

Dawn  Brodie,  St.  James,  Mani¬ 
toba,  found  an  American  Goldfinch 
nest  on  August  25  and  tells  us,  “I 
was  surprised  to  find  five  hatchlings 
with  their  eyes  closed.  September  2, 
three  could  fly  quite  well  and  two 
could  only  flutter.” 

Dawn  would  like  to  know  what 
their  chances  for  survival  and  migra¬ 
tion  are. 

From  Yellow  Creek,  Iris  Shere- 
mata,  tells  about  an  unfortunate 
Mallard  which  lost  her  nest  when 
a  tractor  ran  over  it,  and  Alan  Boon 
from  South  Allan  wonders  why  a 
coyote  would  come  into  a  farmyard 
where  there  was  no  poultry. 

Our  two  steady  contributors,  Brian 
Irving  from  Kelvington  and  Bohdan 
Pylypec  from  Yellow  Creek,  have 
again  sent  in  excellent  reports  of 
their  activities  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  at  a  later  date. 
Bohdan  reports  on  a  bird  house  pro¬ 
ject  at  his  school.  Winter  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  get  such  an  activity 
started  so  that  you’ll  be  ready  for 
spring.  A  reprint  from  the  Blue  Jay, 
Vol.  17,  No.  1,  Page  14,  is  available 
from  the  Extension  Division,  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Regina.  It  deals  with  bird 
houses. 
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Records  of  the  Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

in  Saskatchewan 

by  D.  Wayne  Davis,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


A  life  history  study  of  the  northern 
flying  squirrel,  Glaucomys  sabrinus 
(Shaw),  was  begun  in  July,  1960,  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and 
was  concluded  in  June,  1963*.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  collected  from  several 
areas  where  flying  squirrels  have 
previously  not  been  reported.  Squir¬ 
rels  were  trapped  at  Candle,  Chris¬ 
topher,  Cree,  Emma,  Potato  and 
Waterhen  Lakes  and  at  Lac  la  Ronge 
and  Stony  Rapids.  These  specimens 
have  been  placed  in  the  biology 
museum  at  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Trappers  and  conservation 
officers  have  assured  me  that  flying 
squirrels  also  are  found  at  Dore  and 
Forster  Lakes. 

The  flying  squirrel  has  previously 


FLYING  SQUIRREL  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 
*  Record  of  Specimen  ■  Report  of  Occurrence 


*This  study  was  supported  by  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Northern  Studies. 


been  reported  from  Emma  Lake 
(Banfield,  1941),  Meadow  Lake, 
Moose  Mountain,  Prince  Albert 
National  Park  and  Birchbark  and 
Harper  Lakes  (Soper,  1946,  1952, 

1961) ,  Buffalo  Narrows  and  Lorado 
[Beaverlcdge  Lake]  (Beck,  1958, 

1962) ,  Cumberland  House  (Hall  and 
Kelson,  1959),  and  Battleford 
(Sealy,  1961).  To  my  knowledge 
specimens  have  been  collected  (prior 
to  the  present  study)  only  from 
Battleford,  Buffalo  Narrows,  Cum¬ 
berland  House  and  Emma  Lakes.  All 
other  reports  of  occurrences  have 
came  from  information  supplied  by 
residents  of  the  particular  area.  The 
distribution  map  shows  that  only  one 
flying  squirrel  (the  specimen  from 
Battleford)  has  been  collected  out¬ 
side  the  Canadian  Life  Zone. 

During  the  winter  of  1962  I  ob¬ 
served,  on  three  different  trips,  a 
male  and  female  flying  squirrel  on 
Fairy  Island  in  Emma  Lake.  Each 
night  the  squirrels  entered  the  cabin 
and  made  sleeping  almost  impossible. 
Once  I  awoke  with  a  flying  squirrel 
standing  on  my  face.  They  were  not 
disturbed  by  a  gas  lantern  and  readily 
took  food  from  my  hand.  The  female 
drank  apple  juice  from  a  can  I  held 
the  first  night  I  saw  her.  The  squir¬ 
rels  carried  outdoors  the  food  they 
did  not  immediately  eat  but  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  for  more  food. 

Their  winter  nest  was  probably  in 
a  hollow  snag  or  woodpecker  hole 
near  the  cabin.  Flying  squirrels  often 
build  nests  in  cabins  during  the  win¬ 
ter  but  move  outside  in  early  spring. 
Cottage  owners  might  attract  flying 
squirrels  by  providing  food  and  nest¬ 
ing  sites.  Feeding  boxes  can  be 
baited  with  nuts,  sunflower  seeds, 
corn,  peanut  butter  and  fruits.  In 
the  present  study,  flying  squirrels 
were  caught  only  in  areas  where 
nesting  sites  were  in  abundance,  so 
all  old  snags  and  hollow  trees  should 
be  left  standing.  Les  Kerr  of  Saska¬ 
toon  has  had  flying  squirrels  utilize 
nest  boxes  near  his  cabin  at  Emma 
Lake.  Mr.  Kerr  places  a  nail  keg  in¬ 
side  a  large  nest  box.  For  extra 
warmth  insulating  material  and  cot¬ 
ton  for  bedding  may  be  added  to  the 
nest  box. 
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Photo  by  H.  S.  Dommasch 

Flying  Squirrels  are  active  during  the  coldest  winter  nights. 
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Editorial  Note:  An  additional  un¬ 
published  record  of  a  flying  squirrel 
from  outside  of  the  Canadian  Life 
Zone  has  been  in  our  files  for  some 
time.  James  Luthi  reported  that  on 
February  21,  1956,  he  mounted  a  fly¬ 
ing  squirrel  which  was  taken  in  the 
Punnichy  district  in  December  of 
1956  in  a  weasel  trap  (personal  cor¬ 
respondence,  July  14,  1957).  Pun¬ 

nichy  is  in  the  Transition  Life  Zone 
in  an  area  of  aspen  parkland  about 
70  miles  N-NE  of  Regina.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  record  for 
Moose  Mountain  Provincial  Park 
(mentioned  above)  was  supposed  by 
Soper  to  represent  a  more  eastern 
race  of  this  species.  Incidentally,  a 
specimen  taken  from  this  locality  is 
available  at  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (col¬ 
lected  at  Carlyle  in  1926  by  J.  W. 
Poll).  For  an  account  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  unusual  flying  squirrel 
nest  site  see  the  March,  1961,  Blue 
Jay  ( 19:41). RWN. 


A  guide  to  Saskatchewan 

Mammals. 

Beck.  1958.  50  cents. 

Box  1121,  f 

Regina. 
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The  Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDY 

by  H.  S.  Dommasch,  Saskatoon 


Northern  Flying  Squirrels  do  hibernate  but  they  often  congregate  together 
for  warmth  during  the  winter  months.  As  many  as  twelve  have  been  seen 

roosting  together  in  old  snags. 
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The  Northern  Plying  Squirrel  uses  much  the  same  foods  as  other  squirrels. 
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The  Northern  Flying  Squirrel  can  glide  about  150  feet  or  more.  (Note  the 

position  of  the  head.) 


The  loose  furry  membrane  is  further  extended  by  cartilages  from  the  fore 

limbs. 


Before  landing  the  squirrel  checks  its  speed  by  manipulating  its  tail  and  it 
comes  to  rest  head  up  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
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The  Northern  Flying  Squirrel  is  nocturnal.  The  large  eyes  are  a  modification 
for  seeing  in  dim  light  and  the  wide  tail  is  important  for  checking  speed  and 
direction.  During  daylight  hours  they  rest  and  nap.  Their  bedroom  may  be 
an  old  woodpecker’s  hole  or  an  outside  nest  20  to  30  feet  above  the  ground. 
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Brief  Comments  on  a  Series  of  Beaver  Dams 

by  Alma  Swain,  Saskatoon 


In  an  isolated  area  in  the  Prince 
Albert  National  Park,  between  two 
wooded  hills  separated  by  a  creek 
stands  a  fine  piece  of  engineering. 
But  no  man  planned  it,  and  no  man 
lent  a  hand  or  thought  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  Then  who  were  the  plan¬ 
ners?  Who  the  builders?  And  what 
is  the  structure?  They  were  a  small 
group  of  beavers,  whose  intuition 
and  skill  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  best  products  of  our  highest 
schools  of  learning.  There  in  a  per¬ 
fect  woodland  setting  they  built  a 
series  of  dams,  five  in  all,  that  to¬ 
gether  hold  back  12  feet  of  water. 

These  dams  were  built  by  the 
beavers  to  ensure  for  themselves 
food  and  shelter  through  the  long, 
cold  Canadian  winter;  and  as  a  by¬ 
product  they  have  provided  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  for  countless  birds  and  other 
animals. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  the  survey¬ 
ing  and  the  planning  that  must  have 
preceded  the  actual  building  of  the 
dams.  In  the  first  place  it  must  have 
been  agreed  that  there  was  a  need 
for  it,  then  a  suitable  site  had  to  be 
chosen,  and  the  nature  of  the  site 
had  to  be  such  that  it  could  not  only 
provide  footing  for  a  dam  but  it  must 
be  near  the  necessary  material  for 
its  construction;  then  a  labor  force 
had  to  be  assured.  Did  the  beavers 
hold  a  conference  and  discusis  all 
these  matters?  Then  who  made  the 


decisions,  and  how  were  the  instruc¬ 
tions  conveyed  to  the  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project?  * 

The  site  was  well-chosen  for  at 
that  point  on  the  creek  there  were  a 
series  of  drops  with  level  areas  in- 
between.  Here  they  could  build  a 
series  of  five  dams  whose  united 
strength  would  be  great  enough  to 
hold  back  sufficient  dammed-up 
water  in  a  pond  so  deep  that  it 
would  not  freeze  solid  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  and  where  food  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  nearby  woods  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pond. 

Each  and  every  stick  has  a  reason 
for  being  there.  To  measure  the 
depth  of  one  pond  I  lifted  a  pole 
that  seemingly  was  lying  useless  on 
the  top  of  the  dam.  Almost  instantly 
I  heard  a  trickle,  and  sure  enough, 
the  water  was  escaping  through  the 
small  depression  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  pole.  It  would  Pave  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  stay  and  see  just  how 
soon  the  leak  was  discovered  and 
with  what  promptness  it  was 
mended.  On  our  next  visit,  however, 
everything  was  again  in  order. 

The  beaver  is  a  potential  economic 
asset  not  only  to  the  farmer,  who  is 
delighted  with  the  free  gift  of  a  pool 
on  his  property,  but  it  is  far  more  so 
to  the  Indians  and  other  trappers 
who  depend  on  the  sale  of  furs  for  a 
livelihood,  for  in  the  wake  of  the 
beaver  come  many  other  animals. 


Photo  by  Alma  Swain 

Beaver  lodge  showing  second  dam  and  third  pond. 
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HUNTERS  OF  THE  BURIED 
YEARS — The  Prehistory  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  By  Alice  B.  Kehoe. 
1962.  Regina,  School  and  Textbooks 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  Price:  $2.00. 

A  book  small  in  appearance  and 
format,  but  large  in  substance  and 
content,  “Hunters  of  the  Buried 
Years”  is  subtitled  “The  Prehistory 
of  the  Prairies  Provinces”.  Most  of 
the  text  is  in  fact  concerned  with 
the  general  history  oif  the  northern 
North  America  grasslands.  Because 
of  the  author’s  direct  interest  and 
experience  in  Saskatchewan  anthro¬ 
pology,  the  work  is  also  of  definite 
Canadian  flavour. 

Of  equal  value,  I  feel,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  meaning  or  implication  of  the 
title.  There  is  a  decided  emphasis  on 
the  work  of  the  scientists  today  who 
hunt  the  story  of  the  buried  years 
and  it  is  this  stress  on  method  and 
technique  which  sets  the  tone  of 
realism,  authenticity  and  substance 
for  the  book. 

At  first  glance  the  contents  seem  a 
routine  regional  historical  recounting 
of  the  general  major  steps  in  North 
American  prehistory — a  process  now 
done  so  often  as  to  simulate  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  “up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans”  approach  to  the  history  of 
jazz  music  development.  The  chapter 
titles,  “Extinct  Bison  and  Ancient 
Spear  Points”,  “The  Foragers”,  “The 
Fishermen”,  “Villagers  into  Nomads” 
and  “The  Last  of  the  Hunters”  offer 
much  more  than  the  telegraphic  or 
“exhibit  case  main  label”  titles  sug¬ 
gest.  Mrs.  Kehoe  has  adopted  a 
format  used  in  each  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  that  is  quite  successful.  The  in¬ 
teresting  and  lifelike  dramatic  re¬ 
construction  of  a  telling  daily  life 
vignette  which  opens  each  chapter, 
produces  not  only  a  significant  an¬ 
thropological  major  point  but  also 
a  direct  statement  of  value  to  under¬ 
standing  each  of  these  primary  his¬ 
torical  levels. 

In  addition  to  these  several  his¬ 
torical  steps,  an  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  briefly  establishes  the  anthro¬ 
pological  point  of  view  which  the 
author  brings  to  the  work,  a  short 
bibliography  lists  two  general  an¬ 
thropology  texts,  nine  general  books 
on  Indians  and  seven  books  on 


archaeology,  while  a  succinct  epi¬ 
logue  warns  against  the  dangers  of 
mis-  or  un-informed  amateur  arch¬ 
aeology. 

Such  a  brief  descriptive  review  of 
the  book  text  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  work  as  a  whole  because  of  the 
numerous  important  and  well  pre¬ 
pared  illustrations  included.  Ralph  D. 
Carson  has  prepared  twenty  line 
drawings  that  reconstruct  a  scene 
from  each  major  historical  level  as 
well  as  illustrate  specific  artifacts. 
Photographs  are  used  as  illustrations 
in  this  book  to  great  advantage. 
Some  57  half  tones  are  included, 
many  of  them  in  one  major  section 
early  in  the  book  dealing  with  arch¬ 
aeological  method  and  technique. 

Stylistically,  Mrs.  Kehoe  success¬ 
fully  reaches  a  general  or  lay  audi¬ 
ence  without  offending  the  serious 
student  or  professional  archaeologist. 
Anthropological  concepts  and  theory 
are  utilized  directly  and  easily  in 
this  context  with  minimal  fuss  but 
sufficient  explanation.  Among  the 
several  important  concepts  presented 
are:  culture,  traits,  diffusion,  tech¬ 
nology,  index  fossil,  ancient  environ¬ 
ment,  tradition  in  projectile  points, 
styles,  environmental  limitations  of 
cultural  development,  linguistic  dis¬ 
tribution  and  cultural  change. 

In  its  tone  and  sophistication  this 
book  is  a  long  overdue  and  most 
welcome  antidote  to  the  vintage 
book  in  use  in  public  schools  which 
generally  presents  prairie  archaeol¬ 
ogy  in  antiquated  European  terms  .  .  . 

Although  this  reviewer’s  impres¬ 
sion  of  “Hunters  of  the  Buried 
Years”  is  obviously  primarily  fav¬ 
ourable,  two  points  of  criticism  are 
worth  mentioning.  The  hhlf-tone 
illustrations  seem  to  tell  two  main 
stories:  (.1)  archaeological  technique 
(“Surveying  the  Site”;  “Excavation 
Begins”;  “Deeper  and  Deeper”; 
“Stratigraphy”;  “Measuring  the  Dis¬ 
coveries”;  “Recording  the  Discover¬ 
ies”;  “Recording  the  Site”;  “Evalu¬ 
ating  the  Discoveries”;  “Ready  for 
Analysis”);  and  (2)  specific  •  arch¬ 
aeological  content.  The  technique 
photos  are  placed  between  the  In¬ 
troduction  and  Chapter  1  but  have  no 
specific  text  reference.  The  brief 
captions  are  telegraphic  and  this 
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whole  section  could  stand  expansion. 
The  illustrations  are  effective  and 
well  arranged  but  need  textual  am¬ 
plification.  The  specific  illustrations 
of  prairie  archaeological  work  or 
materials  do  little  to  impart  sub¬ 
stantive  knowledge  of  the  limited  but 
definitive  data  now  available.  In 
this  sense,  the  sub-title  “Prehistory 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces”  is  inexact. 
Little  of  the  results  of  work  by 
MacNeish  and  Vickers  in  Manitoba, 
Wettlaufer  and  others  in  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  or  Forbis  in  Alberta  is  pre¬ 
sented  here.  The  serious  student 
wishing  to  pursue  prairie  provinces 
prehistory  is  not  led  far  into  it  by 
this  bock.  Technical  reports  are  few 
enough  but  could  profitably  have 
been  included  in  the  bibliography  if 
not  in  the  text. 

Nonetheless,  for  the  beginner  in 
archaeology,  for  the  secondary  school 
student,  even  for  introductory  Uni¬ 
versity  classes  this  book  is  worth 
reading  and  I  predict  it  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  regional  archaeology  if 
read  widely  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
— William  J.  Mayer-Oakes,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

LIFE  NATURE  LIBRARY  /  THE 
BIRDS.  By  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and 
the  Editors  of  Life.  1963.  Time  In¬ 
corporated,  New  York.  Can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Life  Magazine,  540  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60611.  $3.95  (U.S.  funds)  or  $4.30 
(Canadian  Funds.)  (School  and  lib¬ 
rary  orders  handled  by  Silver  Bur- 
dett  Company,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.) 

Measuring  8l/2  by  11  inches,  this 
192-page  book  with  64  pages  in  full 
color,  is  the  twelfth  in  the  Life 
Nature  Library  series.  Chapters  in¬ 
cluded  in  The  Birds  are:  “From 
Archaeopteryx  to  Sparrow,”  “What 
it  Takes  to  Fly,”  “Birds  as  Food 
Gatherers,”  “How  Many  Birds,” 
“The  Riddle  of  Migration,”  “Hov 
Birds  Communicate,”  “From  Egg  to 
Adult”  and  “Toward  a  Balance  with 
Man.”  The  appendix  includes  a  very 
up-to-date  bibliography  covering  ail 
modern  subject-matter  approaches  to 
the  study  of  birds.  There  is  an  index. 

As  a  housewife  with  a  strong  lik¬ 
ing  for  nature  study,  including  bird 
watching,  I  found  this  book  opening 
up  many  new  vistas  for  me  to  con¬ 
sider  when  studying  or  observing 


birds.  As  I  read  the  book  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  many  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions,  line  drawings  and  photographs, 
I  came  across  certain  statements  that 
appealed  to  me  and  made  more  vivid 
what  I  may  have  heard  or  thought 
about  when  out  with  other  bird 
watchers. 

I  learned,  for  instance,  that  “in  an 
epoch  when  such  ancient  types  as  the 
ostriches,  pelicans,  cranes  and  others 
are  on  the  way  out,  the  passerines 
may  well  inherit  the  earth,  or  that 
fragment  of  it  that  man  spares  for 
them.”  (Italics,  my  own.)  In  this 
terse  quote  one  catches  the  slow 
march  of  evolution  among  birds  and 
their  habitats,  but  also  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  tremendous  speed  with 
which  modern  man  with  his  mach¬ 
inery  is  changing  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Also  inferred  is  the  very  great 
need  for  human  beings  to  broaden 
their  cultures  so  as  to  include  living 
space  and  a  fair  chance  to  exist 
for  all  wild  creatures. 

I  learned  that  many  prairie  birds 
which  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
the  ground  have  developed  greatly 
exaggerated  hind  toenails  which  act 
as  braces  and  keep  the  birds  from 
being  blown  over  backwards  when 
the  prairie  winds  blow.  And,  I 
thought,  how  rarely  do  we  have  a 
day  on  the  prairie  that  the  wind 
isn’t  blowing! 

The  rich  variety  of  food  and  habi¬ 
tats  of  the  tropics,  I  learned,  gives 
rise  to  an  amazing  number  of  bird 
species.  By  contrast,  the  colder  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  support  fewer 
species.  Some  of  the  colder  area 
species,  such  as  sea  birds  feeding  on 
teeming  hordes  of  fish  abounding  in 
some  of  the  great  rivers  (currents) 
of  the  seas,  are  found  frequently  liv¬ 
ing  in  great  colonies  made  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  individuals.  Thus  food  is  the 
important  factor  bringing  birds  to¬ 
gether  in  colonies  such  as  those  found 
on  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  richness  (food)  of 
the  cold  Humboldt  Current.  Here, 
the  boobies  and  cormorants — the 
producers  of  the  famed  guano  de¬ 
posits  mined  for  fertilizer — were 
strictly  protected  by  the  Incas;  even 
today  theirs  is  the  among  the  most 
completely  protected  of  bird  colonies 
in  the  world. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  my 
husband  and  I  have  seen  what  we 
estimated  to  be,  on  single  days  of 
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observing,  well  over  500,000  migrat¬ 
ing  longspurs — and  these  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  within  three  miles 
of  Regina. 

On  Page  102  of  The  Birds  is  de¬ 
scribed  a  great  natural  catastrophe 
occurring  March  13  and  14,  1904,  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  and  north¬ 
western  Iowa,  when  millions  of 
northward  migrating  Lapland  Long- 
spurs  were  caught  in  a  sticky  snow¬ 
storm  and  driven  to  the  ground.  “The 
ice  of  two  small  lakes,  aggregating 
two  square  miles,  were  strewn  with 
the  bodies  of  750,000  Longspurs.” 

Migration,  “the  greatest  adventure 
in  the  life  of  a  bird”  forms  one  of 
the  more  fascinating  chapters  en¬ 
titled  “The  Riddle  of  Migration”  and 
as  Dr.  Peterson  writes:  “During  re¬ 
cent  years  we  have  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  data  at  an  increasing  pace,  but 
the  tantalizing  thing  is  that  these 
data  are  often  so  contradictory  tnat 
they  yield  no  clear  answers.” 
Theories  on  migration  have  been  put 
forward,  but  new  evidence  seems  to 
demolish  many  of  die  theories.  Here 
in  Saskatchewan  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  several  oi  the 
champions  of  long  distance  migration 
flight:  for  example,  particularly  the 
Golden  Plover  and  Pectoral  sand¬ 
piper;  and  occasionally  the  Bobolink; 
and,  quite  rarely,  the  Arctic  Tern. 

Increasingly,  through  the  efforts  of 
trained  ornithologists,  such  as  Dr. 
Robert  Nero  of  Regina  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
more  bird-watchers  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  tremendous  dividends 
that  come  from  studying  bird  be¬ 
haviour.  I  was  intrigued  by  reactions 
described  on  page  123  of  The  Bird 
when  a  dummy  silhouette  midway 
between  a  goose  and  a  hawk  in  out¬ 
line  was  towed  through  the  air  over 
some  chicks.  When  it  was  passed 
over  as  a  goose,  the  chicks  ignored  it, 
but  when  it  was  turned  around  and 
towed  so  it  resembled  a  hawk  in 
flight  the  chicks  froze  in  place.  These 
chicks  had  never  seen  a  live  hawk, 
but  this  experiment  proved  that 
“fear  reaction  to  the  shape  of  an 
enemy  moving  overhead  was  instinc¬ 
tive.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  a  housewife, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  more  about 
nature.  I  find  great  pleasure  in  get¬ 
ting  out  and  seeing  nature  at  first 
hand.  I  can  scarcely  see  how  any 


family  owning  a  copy  of  The  Bird 
will  not  be  stimulated  to  study  birds 
with  more  zeal  and  deeper  appreci¬ 
ation  and  awareness.  I  heartily  re¬ 
commend  this  book  as  a  wonderful 
gift  for  any  member  of  the  family  at 
Christmas  or  any  other  time. — 
Dorothy  R.  Wade,  Regina. 

PLANNING  A  NATURE  CENTER. 
By  Byron  L.  Ashbaugh.  1963.  In¬ 
formation  Bulletin  No.  2,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  28.  88  pages, 
illustrated.  $2.  (Also  obtainable 
through  the  Canadian  Audubon 
Society,  46  St.  Clair  Ave.,  East,  Tor¬ 
onto  7.  $2.) 

To  help  local  government  agencies, 
private  groups  or  organizations  and 
interested  individuals  properly  de¬ 
velop  nature  centers,  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  excellent  publication 
prepared  in  the  Nature  Center’s  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 

What  better  project  for  any  agency 
or  interested  group  than  to  start 
work  immediately  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  local  Nature  Centre?  As  is 
stated  in  this  publication,  “unless  we 
plan  for  open  space  and  some  natural 
landscape  for  education,  uplift  and 
enjoyment  now,  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  all  such  vestiges  of 
nature  will  be  but  a  fleeting  mem¬ 
ory.” 

This  publication  and  Bulletin  No. 
1,  “A  Nature  Center  for  Your  Com¬ 
munity”  (National  Audubon  Society, 
$1),  as  well  as  publications  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy  (see  review  of 
“College  Natural  Areas  as  Research 
and  Teaching  Facilities’),  will  give 
any  group  an  excellent  start  toward 
setting  up  a  nature  center. 

There  is  an  urgency  to  this  work 
because  -bit  by  bit  the  “natural” 
areas  in  and  near  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  province  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  Likewise,  even  in  the  more  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  province,  little 
thought  has  been  given  as  yet  to  the 
setting  aside  of  representative  tracts 
of  “nature  undisturbed”.  These  omis¬ 
sions  could  be  most  unfortunate  over 
the  long  run  because  there,  is  need 
for  variety  and  richness  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  human  beings.  Natural 
landscape  is  one  part  of  man’s  en¬ 
vironment  that  he  cannot  re-create 
once  it  is  destroyed,  although  nature 
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if  given  time,  can  heal  some  of  the 
less  seriously  damaged  areas. 

Planning  a  Nature  Center  is  a 

thoroughly  practical  guide.  It  should 
be  in  all  libraries,  all  natural  history 
groups  and  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  those  responsible  for  planning 
urban  development  and  even  re¬ 
gional  and  provincial  parks.  — 
Douglas  E.  Wade,  Regina. 

COLLEGE  NATURAL  AREAS  AS 
RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING 
FACILITIES.  Edited  by  James  B. 
Ross.  1963.  Research  Bulletin  No.  1, 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  2039  K. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  $1. 

In  June  1962  some  60  participants 
representing  42  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  from  22  states  held  the  First 
National  Symposium  on  College 
Natural  Areas.  This  publication  by 
the  sponsor,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
reports  the  prepared  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Here  in  Saskatchewan,  there  is 
growing  interest  within  the  institutes 
of  higher  learning  and  teacher¬ 
training  in  education  and  research 
conducted  in  the  field.  There  are 
currently  great  opportunities  for  the 
University  and  the  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges  to  establish  research  and  study 
on  “natural”  areas  close  by  campuses 
as  well  as  further  afield.  Near  Sask¬ 
atoon  there  is  the  Hudson  Bay 
marsh,  an  island  and  some  excellent 
“wild”  or  relatively  undisturbed 
areas  adjacent  to  or  near  Pike  Lake 


Provincial  Park,  and  Redberry  Lake 
which  is  within  an  hour  or  so  drive 
of  Saskatoon.  At  Regina  there  is  the 
well-known  Regina  Waterfowl  Park 
(Wascana  Marsh),  Condie  Dam  and 
farther  afield  Old  Wives  Lake,  Big 
Muddy,  and  several  holdings  of  rela¬ 
tively  undisturbed  prairie  grasslands. 

These  choice  areas,  very  suitable 
for  research  and  education,  may  not, 
however,  be  here  tomorrow.  These 
are  opportunities  which  must  be 
seized  today.  (For  instance,  where 
can  one  now  go  to  see  within  a  short 
drive  of  either  Saskatoon  or  Regina 
a  section  or  even  a  quarter  section  of 
relatively  virgin  grassland,  aspen 
parkland  or  wetlands?  In  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  northern  pasture  lands,  what 
provisions  are  being  made  to  save 
some  blocks  of  undisturbed  ureas  re¬ 
presentative  of  what  existed  before 
pasture  conversion  changes  take 
place?) 

Scientists  and  conservationists 
throughout  the  world  have  now  rec¬ 
ognized  the  importance  of  .setting 
aside  small  natural  (or  scientific) 
areas  so  that  genetic  strains  of  plants 
and  animals,  undisturbed  soil  types, 
and  undisturbed  plant,  and  animal 
communities  can  be  preserved  for 
research,  education  and  inspiration. 

This  publication  of  the  Nature  Con¬ 
servancy  and  others  issued  by  the 
Conservancy  will  help  guide  insti¬ 
tutes  of  higher  learning  in  seeking 
out  and  using  “natural  areas.” — 
Douglas  E.  Wade,  Regina. 


Notes  and  Letters 


BOUQUETS 

Your  last  Blue  Jay  very  newsy 
and  interesting.  Thank  you. — Mrs.  R. 
A.  Scoular,  Penhold,  Alberta. 

This  truly  is  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine. — Mrs.  Norman  Cuthbert,  Port¬ 
age  la  Prairie,  Manitoba. 

I  thought  the  last  Blue  Jay  was  a 
very  good  effort  indeed.  The  note  on 
Lazuli  Buntings  and  Yellow-breasted 
Chat  was  intriguing.  As  you  know, 
the  chat  nested  here  at  Pelican  Point 
last  year  ...  I  was  amused  to  see  the 
Editor’s  car  perched  on  the  cliff  at 
Whitemud,  and  much  enjoyed  Dr. 
Speechly’s  delightful  article.  —  Bob 
Symons,  Silton,  Sask. 


INTERESTED  IN  FISH? 

More  people  in  Manitoba  are  in¬ 
terested  in  fish  than  in  birds  and  I 
think  you  would  gain  more  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  here  if  you  enlarged  your 
coverage  of  fish. — Dr.  W.  R.  Welply, 
90  Princeton  Boulevard,  Charleswood 
20,  Man. 

ABOUT  BIRDS 

This  time  it  is  about  birds  .  .  . 
There  seem  to  be  few  reports  in 
Saskatchewan  of  Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird’s  nests.  Some  years 
ago  I  found  one  on  a.  July  day  while 
walking  in  the  woods  near  Devil’s 
Lake.  My  friend  and  I  heard  a 
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throbbing  sound  over  our  head;  we 
looked  up  to  see  if  it  might  be  a 
distant  aeroplane,  and  there  to  our 
surprise  was  a  hummingbird.  It 
seemed  a  little  panicky  and  we  soon 
knew  why  for  as  we  watched  it  flew 
to  a  branch  directly  above  our  trail 
and  for  one  fleeting  second  lit  on  its 
nest,  then  darted  away.  We  parked 
the  car  under  the  branch  and  from 
a  perch  on  the  car’s  hood  we  had  a 
good  look  at  the  dainty  little  nest  and 
tde  tiny  eggs  in  it.  We  left  it  undis¬ 
turbed,  but  later  that  fall  we  re¬ 
turned  for  the  nest  which  we  kept 
as  an  interesting  specimen  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  then  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection  at  Wergeland  School. — Mrs. 
.Alma  Swain,  Saskatoon. 

In  early  October  I  was  out  on  our 
backstep  when  a  little  nutnaich 
landed  on  our  maple  tree.  This  was 
the  small  nuthatch  with  the  rusty- 
coloured  breast,  the  first  I  have  ever 
seen  in  our  part  of  the  country.  We 
have  the  black-and-white  ones  here 
in  the  winter. — Josephine  A.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Millwood,  Man. 

SAVE  THE  PRAIRIE  DOGS 

By  all  means  in  your  power,  try  to 
save  the  Prairie  Dogs  at  Val  Marie, 
Saskatchewan.  I  am  not  wealthy,  but 
I  can  still  donate  a  few  dollars  in 
any  worthy  cause  to  preserve  what 
few  wild  animals  and  towl  there  are, 
native  not  only  to  our  province  but 
all  Canada,  for  future  generations. — 
George  Dunmire,  Gull  Lake,  Sask. 

QU’APPELLE  VALLEY  HIKING 
TRAIL 

I  am  really  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposal  for  a  hiking  trail  through 
the  Qu’Appelle  Valley.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  September  29,  my  family 
and  I  went  for  a  drive  to  see  all  the 
splendour  of  autumn  in  the  valley. 
After  a  lunch  on  a  sunny  hillside  we 
decided  to  do  a  little  hiking.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  a  beau¬ 
tiful  silver  grey  lynx  stepped  out  on 
the  trail  and  faced  us  not  more  than 
20  feet  away.  My  regret  was  not 
having  a  camera  as  it  showed  no  in¬ 
clination  to  move  until  we  had  a  long 
look  at  it  and  then  advanced  toward 
it.  That  really  was  the  highlight  of 
a  beautiful  afternoon. —  Don  Hay¬ 
ward,  Wolseley,  Sask. 

RACCOON 

Last  spring  Leonard,  one  of  my 
sons,  went  out  to  dispose  of  some 
magpies.  The  first  nest  he  came  to 


was  in  a  poplar.  Climbing  it  and 
looking  into  the  nest  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  met  face  to  face  with  a 
raccoon  who  had  evidently  made  its 
supper  from  young  magpies.  Leonard 
got  down  and  left  the  raccoon  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  work.  —  Geoffrey 
Hewson,  Langbank,  Sask. 

LADY  SLIPPERS 

This  afternoon,  June  23,  1963,  a 
young  friend,  Gary  Seib,  and  I  found 
Lady  Slippers  and  Western  Red 
Lilies  in  flower  along  the  north  side 
of  the  C.P.R.  track  at  Jumping  Deer 
Creek  near  here.  Gary  counted  130 
Lady  Slipper  plants.  This  must  have 
been  an  exceptionally  good  season 
for  them  as  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  them  in  such  numbers.  —  F. 
W.  Heath,  Lipton,  Sask. 

BROCHURE  NEEDED 

I  think  it  is  very  possible  that  new 
members  could  be  found  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  in  the  Dakotas  if  you  could 
print  a  colourful  brochure  advertis¬ 
ing  the  aims  and  purpose  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Such  brochures  could  easily  be 
distributed  with  the  programmes  for 
the  Audubon  Wildlife  Films.  Here  in 
Aberdeen  over  1300  attended  the  last 
Audubon  Wildlife  Film  and  we  dis¬ 
tribute  300  programmes  at  the  door. 
There  will  be  three  more  films  this 
year,  the  last  one  in  March,  and  we 
would  be  happy  to  distribute  such 
material  and  make  a  brief  announce¬ 
ment  of  it.  We  enjoy  the  Blue  Jay 
and  think  many  others  would  if  they 
only  knew  about  it. —  Mrs.  Milton 
Reeves,  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

[Ed.  Note:  The  Annual  Meeting, 
October  19,  1963,  decided  that  the 
Society  should  print  a  new  brochure 
to  publicize  the  organization  and  its 
programme,  and  Mrs.  Reeves’  letter 
suggests  one  use  to  which  such  a 
brochure  might  be  put.  I 

B.C.  NATURE  COUNCIL 
ORGANIZED 

We  have  just  had  word  from  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  Lamoureux, 
that  the  B.C.  Nature  Council  has 
organized.  Dr.  T.  M.  C.  Taylor  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  of  U.B.C.  is 
the  first  President,  and  the  Treasurer 
is  Eric  H.  Garman  of  the  Victoria 
Natural  History  Society  —  Thetis 
Lake  Nature  Sanctuary  Association 
of  Victoria.  The  club  from  which  the 
Secretary  comes  is  the  Central 
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Okanagan  Naturalists  Club  in 
Kelowna.  In  September  a  meeting 
was  held  to  present  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  to  the  member  groups 
for  their  approval. 

INVITATION  FROM  VICTORIA 
NATURALISTS 

We  know  that  several  of  your 
members  spend  some  time  in  Vic¬ 
toria  in  the  winter.  We  should  like 
them  to  know  that  the  Victoria  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Society  has  a  bird  walk 
every  Tuesday,  if  the  weather  is  net 
too  bad.  The  leader  here  is  Mr.  A. 
R.  Davidson,  825  Monterey  Ave.,  and 
his  phone  is  EV  4-9595.  They  as¬ 


semble  outside  the  home  of  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  742  St.  Patrick  St., 
about  9:15  a.m.,  takes  lunches,  return 
about  2:30  p.m. 

The  big  gale  near  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  brought  us  in  birds  from  the 
open  ocean  never  seen  here  before — 
Leach’s  Petrel,  Fork-tailed  Petrel, 
Fulmar.  The  seagulls  acted  inhospit¬ 
ably  toward  the  latter,  attacked 
them,  and  killed  some.  Also  Sabine’s 
Gulls  were  in  fair  numbers,  usually 
very  rare.  A  Leach’s  Petrel  was 
found  dead  on  the  sidewalk  by  A.  R. 
Davidson’s  home,  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea. — Philip  M.  Monckton,  2199 
Lafayette  St.,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Reports  from  SNHS  Annual  Meeting 

Moose  Jaw,  October  18-19,  1963 

by  Margaret  Belcher,  Corresponding  Secretary 


The  fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  was  held  in  the  Co-cp.  Audi¬ 
torium,  Moose  Jaw,  October  19,  1963. 
Registration  began  the  previous 
evening,  followed  by  an  executive 
meeting  and  an  informal  programme 
of  films  (Nature  next  door,  The 
River  Usk)  and  coffee. 

BUSINESS  SESSION,  October  19 
The  SNHS  President  Steve  Mann 
and  the  Moose  Jaw  Natural  History 
Society  President  John  Nelson  wel¬ 
comed  members.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  taken  as  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  Blue  Jay. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees: 
Treasurer — Frank  Brazier  circulated 
the  1963  financial  statement  and 
spoke  of  membership  problems. 
Motions  to  print  a  new  publicity 
brochure  (upon  Mr.  Brazier’s  recom¬ 
mendation)  and  to  thank  the  auditor 
Manley  Callin  with  an  honorarium 
of  $25  in  the  form  of  a  gift  certifi¬ 
cate,  were  passed. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Frank  Roy 
acknowledged  co-operation  received 
from  Mid- West  Litho  and  from  the 
Saskatoon  Natural  History  Society  in 
mailing  the  Blue  Jay. 

Editor — Dr.  George  Ledingham  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  is  Blue  Jay  policy 
to  distribute  si  _.ce  equitably  among 
subjects  submitted;  he  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  items  might  in 
future  appear  in  the  newsletter. 


Corresponding  Secretary — Margaret 
Belcher  outlined  conservation  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Society  carried  on  in  part 
by  correspondence:  protest  to  Can¬ 
adian  Wildlife  Service  re:  press  re¬ 
port  of  possible  crane  season,  protest 
re:  killing  of  snow  buntings  on 
lie  d’Orleans,  letters  of  support  to 
federal  ministers  re:  government’s 
stand  against  exploitation  of  national 
parks. 

Nominations  Committee — One  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  slate  was  left  to  the  in¬ 
coming  executive  to  fill,  that  of 
Recording  Secretary. 

Research  Awards — Elmer  Fox  re¬ 
ported  a  bank  balance  of  $372.78  in 
the  research  fund  after  a  $50  award 
in  1963  to  the  Sask.  Falconry  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme — Since 
Elmer  Fox  had  to  give  up  his  work 
with  the  scheme  this  summer,  the 
executive  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  chairman;  Mr.  Fox 
was  thanked  for  his  five  years’  ser¬ 
vice. 

Conservation — R.  D.  Symons  ap¬ 
pealed  for  information  on  such 
problems  as  the  protection  of  prairie 
dogs  and  sharp -tailed  grouse,  and 
the  effects  of  poisonous  sprays. 
Brazier  commended  Imperial  Oil  for 
drilling  a  waste  disposal  well  in 
Regina. 

Newsletter — Report  on  costs  and 
content  from  Doug  Wade,  editor  and 
compiler. 
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Publications — The  Society  proudly 
announced  its  fifth  publication,  an 
extensive  report  on  an  ambitious 
ornithological  study,  Birds  of  the 
Lake  Athabasca  Region,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  by  R.  W.  Nero,  which  was 
printed  in  August  (price:  $2.50). 
Sales  have  been  encouraging,  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  recognition  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  received. 

Blue  Jay  Bookshop — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank  reported  the  closing  of 
the  Society’s  Bookshop,  now  to  be 
operated  by  the  Museum.  Honoraria 
of  $100  each  were  voted  Mrs. 
Cruickshank  and  George  Dodd  in 
appreciation  of  their  time-consuming 
activities  in  the  Bookshop. 

Other  Business 

(1)  The  Society  set  up  a  continu¬ 
ing  committee  to  study  and  publicize 
the  wilderness  area  (J.  Wedgwood, 
A.  Asohim,  with  members  to  be 
added  representing  different  areas) 
(2)  The  Society  approved  the  idea 
of  having  an  emblem  and  promoted 
a  contest  to  select  one.  (3)  The  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  membership  in  the 
Society  were  established  —  Regular: 
$2.00;  Junior:  $1.00;  Supporting: 
$3.00;  Sustaining:  $5.00  (all  to  in¬ 
clude  subscriptions  to  the  Blue  Jay). 

Reports  of  local  societies 
Moose  Jaw — John  Nelson,  President, 
reported  about  100  members.  The 
past  year’s  programme  included  10 
field  trips,  Christmas  and  May  Day 
counts,  wildflower  contest,  the 
adoption  of  a  Wildfowl  Trust  teal 
duck,  the  placing  of  bird  houses,  and 
the  gathering  of  bird  records  for 
Moose  Jaw. 

Prince  Albert — A.  O.  Aschim,  Presi¬ 
dent,  reported  on  the  oldest  natural 
history  society  in  the  province.  It 
now  has  30  members,  and  its  special 
projects  include  a  newspaper  nature 
column,  and  a  study  of  a  small  eco¬ 
logical  unit  owned  by  the  Society. 
Regina — Herb  Moulding,  President, 
reported  on  the  1962-63  programme 
of  lectures  and  field  trips,  on  the 
proposed  1963-64  programme,  on  the 
sponsoring  of  Audubon  Screen 
Tours  and  two  special  projects — pro¬ 
viding  a  luncheon  for  the  SNHS  sum¬ 
mer  meet  at  Valley  Centre,  donating 
$250  toward  Dr.  Nero’s  bird  studies 
in  northern  Saskatchewan. 

Saskatoon — Frank  Roy,  President, 
gave  highlights  of  the  100-member 
Society’s  programme,  including  the 


annual  September  picnic,  spring 
“Bluebird  Hike”,  and  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  field  trip,  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  bird  walks. 

Programme 

The  afternoon’s  programme  in¬ 
cluded  two  illustrated  talks,  the  first 
by  Dr.  George  Ledingham,  who 
showed  kodachrome  pictures  of  his 
trip  across  Europe  this  summer  to 
attend  the  International  Genetics 
Congress  in  the  Hague,  the  second  by 
Dr.  Bob  Nero  who  took  us  back  to 
northern  Saskatchewan  where  he  has 
been  studying  bird  life  for  several 
summers.  In  addition,  there  was  the 
traditional  showing  of  members’ 
kodachromes.  Banquet  speaker  was 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Bird  of  the  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  research 
station  in  Winnipeg,  who  used 
kodachromes  and  descriptive  com¬ 
ment  to  discuss  the  “Ecology  of  the 
Aspen  Parkland  in  Western  Canada.” 

RESOLUTIONS 

A  summary  of  the  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Meeting  follows: 

1.  Re:  National  Parks  Management 
Policies.  The  National  Parks  Act  of 
1930  (still  in  effect)  states  that  the 
parks  are  “dedicated  to  the  people 
of  Canada  for  their  benefit,  educa¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  .  .  .  and  such 
Parks  shall  be  maintained  and  made 
use  of  so  as  to  leave  them  unim¬ 
paired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.”  SNHS  supports  the  Act, 
and  in  view  of  recent  pressure  from 
mining  interests,  requests  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  to  restrain  com¬ 
mercial  activities  contrary  to  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  com¬ 
mends  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Benidickson, 
Federal  Minister  of  Mines  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Surveys,  for  his  statement  that 
mining  activities  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  National  Parks. 

2.  Re:  Provincial  Parks  Management 
Policies.  Recognizing  that  there  are 
many  little-publicized  commercial 
activities  going  on  in  provincial 
parks  (e,g.  oil  exploration,  grazing, 
timber  cutting,  etc.)  that  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  park  use,  and  that  our 
parks,  especially  in  southern  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  are  few  in  number  and 
must  be  preserved,  the  Society  urges 
the  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  so  it  can  shape  a 
philosophy  of  park  use,  and  to 
emphasize  in  park  development  the 
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preservation  of  ecological  richness 
and  native  beauty. 

3.  Re:  Last  Mountain  Lake  Wildlife 
Area.  Because  of  its  long  history  as 
a  bird  sanctuary,  its  suitability  as  a 
breeding  area  for  waterfowl  and  as 
concentration  grounds  for  both 
waterfowl  and  cranes  in  migration, 
the  Society  urges  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  to  enlarge  the 
sanctuary  by  buying  land,  to  develop 
upland  and  water  areas  where 
aquatic  and  cereal  foods  can  be 
raised,  while  retaining  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  the  native  grassland,  to  pro¬ 
vide  trails,  lookout  towers,  etc.,  for 
visitors,  to  publicize  the  area  as  one 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  a  wildlife  manager  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  interpretation. 

4.  Re:  Predator  Control  Programme: 
The  Society  urges  the  Government 
and  the  Saskatchewan  Association  of 
Rural  Municipalities  to  re-examine, 
in  the  light  of  modern  wildlife  man¬ 
agement,  the  present  non-selective 
predator  control  programme. 

5.  Re:  International  Grasslands 

Park.  For  the  Centennial  in  1967,  the 
Society  urges  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  cooperation  with  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Alberta  and  Montana,  to 
establish  an  International  Grasslands 
Park. 

6.  Re:  Snowy  Owl  Protection.  Since 
the  Snowy  Owl  comes  into  Sask¬ 
atchewan  only  in  the  winter  when  it 
does  not  receive  protection  (although 
school  children  are  taught  that  it  is 
a  friend  to  agriculture),  the  Society 
urges  that  protection  be  given  to  the 
Snowy  Owl,  and  that  the  Dept,  of 
Natural  Resources,  through  its  Hun¬ 
ter-Safety  programme  and  other 
means,  inform  the  public  of  regula¬ 
tions  protecting  birds  of  prey. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

This  year  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  were  made  by  the 
Moose  Jaw  Natural  History  Society. 
In  a  competent,  and  yet  very  friendly 
way,  they  took  care  of  registration, 
programme,  and  dinner  arrange¬ 
ments,  on  behalf  of  the  provincial 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  found 
energy  and  opportunity  to  arrange  an 
informal  reception  for  out-of-town 
members  Friday  night  and  to  play 
host  to  them  through  the  following 
day. 

In  making  available  the  spacious 
accommodation  of  their  new  Centre, 


the  Moose  Jaw  Co-operative  Society 
contributed  most  generously  to  the 
success  and  friendliness  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Through  their  kindness,  a  hall 
for  meetings  and  the  annual  dinner, 
facilities  for  registration,  and  cafe¬ 
teria  service  were  all  provided 
under  the  same  congenial  roof.  The 
provision  of  badge  bars  for  registra¬ 
tion,  radio  time,  and  a  fine  show 
window  with  a  natural  history  dis¬ 
play  were  other  examples  of  the 
Centre’s  hospitable  gesture  toward 
the  Society. 

SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL 
HISTORY  SOCIETY  AWARDS 

The  Annual  Conservation  Award 

of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  was  presented  this  year 
(1963)  to  the  Saskatchewan  Falconry 
Association  in  recognition  of  their 
efforts  to  further  public  sympathy 
towards  and  a  better  understanding 
of  birds  of  prey  (hawks,  eagles, 
owls).  Over  the  past  few  years  the 
members  of  this  Association  have 
been  particularly  vigorous  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  exhibiting  live  birds  of  prey  at 
University  and  grade  school  func¬ 
tions,  sportsmen’s  organizations,  as 
well  as  on  TV  programs.  Throughout 
these  projects  they  have  pleaded 
earnestly  and  logically  for  tolerance 
towards  these  maligned  species. 
Through  their  presentations  of  live 
birds  they  have  helped  to  create  a 
favorable  opinion  among  numerous 
people  who  may  not  previously  have 
ever  seen  one  of  these  birds  close 
enough  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 

In  addition,  the  Association  has 
co-operated  with  the  provincial 
health  research  group  in  a  search  for 
vectors  of  disease,  obtaining  blood 
samples  for  this  purpose  from  live- 
trapped  hawks  and  owls;  formerly, 
these  birds  had  to  be  killed  in  order 
to  obtain  this  vital  information. 

They  have  also  worked  diligently 
to  obtain  basic  biological  data  on  the 
habits  and  distribution  of  birds  of 
prey  in  Saskatchewan,  and  have 
been  successful  in  discovering  a 
large  number  of  nests  of  eagles, 
falcons,  etc.  More  directly,  they  have 
prepared  and  published  articles 
urging  the  conservation  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  such  birds  in  sportsmen’s 
magazines. 

The  Conservation  Award  has  been  - 
granted  to  the  Association  not  so 
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much  because  of  its  activities  in 
“falconry”  as  such,  but  because  of  its 
real  and  active  interest  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  broader  group  of 
birds  of  prey. 

The  Cliff  Shaw  Memorial  Award 

was  given  to  Keith  Best  of  Swift 
Current  for  his  faithful  contributions 
to  the  plant  section  of  the  Blue  Jay. 
His  descriptive  notes  on  plants  and 
his  illustrations  continue  a  series  on 
plants  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C. 
Budd. 

The  American  Association  for  Con¬ 
servation  Information  Awards  of 
Merit  were  given  to  Margaret 
Belcher,  Robert  W.  Nero  and  Herb 
Moulding. 

LIST  OF  PERSONS  REGISTERED 

BEECHY:  D.  Redley,  D.  Santy. 
BOHARM:  A.  E.  Green,  B.  Green. 
DUNDURN:  Edgar  Sullivan.  GULL 
LAKE:  Rev.  Gordon  Smith.  INDIAN 
HEAD:  Mrs.  F.  Fisher,  Mrs.  R.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  H.  Skin¬ 
ner.  MAPLE  CREEK:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  MacMillan.  MASEFIELD:  David 
Chandler,  Ruth  Chandler.  McLilAN: 
Mrs.  H.  Bray.  MOOSE  JAW:  Mrs.  J. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Buchbach,  Mrs.  ‘  Dorothy 
Cousins,  Mrs.  Ann  Crofford,  Sylvia 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Anna  Davis,  Miss 
Myrtle  Dixon,  Mrs.  M.  Drackett, 
Tommy  Drackett,  Mrs.  Duelien,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Dunn,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Elliott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Ellis,  Jane  Ellis,  John 
Ellis,  Miss  H.  Ens,  Mrs.  D.  Ewart, 
Doug  Ewart,  Judy  Ewart,  Miss  F. 
Filson,  Miss  M.  Filson,  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Green,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Green, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Green,  Mrs.  Mary 
Guthrie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hill, 
John  Horton,  Mrs.  V.  Humphreys, 
Miss  Rae  Husband,  W.  B.  Irwin,  Miss 
Mena  Juzi,  A.  H.  Kendt,  Miss  H. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Leith  Knight,  Mrs.  V. 
Mann,  Patricia  MacKenzie,  Mrs. 
Mabel  McTavish,  Miss  M.  K.  McClel¬ 
land,  Gordon  Morley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Nelson,  Beth  Paisley,  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Powers,  W.  W.  Riome,  Molly  A. 
Ritchie,  A.  J.  Rankin,  Mrs.  D. 
Rhodes,  Michael  Rhodes,  Don  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Stokins,  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Ethel  Watterson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  West,  Miss  Hazel  Winn. 
NAICAM:  W.  Yanchinski.  PRINCE 
ALBERT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Aschim.  REGINA:  Jack  Alex,  Mar¬ 
garet  Belcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Binnie,  Frank  Brazier,  C.  S.  Brown, 


Mrs.  E.  Cruickshank,  Mrs.  J.  Deut- 
scher,  Sylvia  Harrison,  B.  Haysom, 
Greg  Keith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Leding- 
ham,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Martin,  Dr.  L. 
H.  Murray,  H.  Moulding,  Dr.  Robert 
Nero,  Miss  E.  Parkin,  Miss  M.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  R.  D.  Symons,  Robert  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Wade,  Allan 
Wade.  SASKATOON:  Pern  Cordery, 
Marjory  Evans,  Marie  Gillespie,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hardy,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Houston,  Ross  Lein,  Frank 
Roy,  Alvina  Schnell,  J.  A.  Wedge- 
wood.  SKULL  CREEK:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steve  Mann,  Miss  K.  Shuard.  WOOD- 
ROW:  Charles  Shulver.  TORONTO, 
Ont.:  Ronald  Gaschen. 


SNHS  CREST  CONTEST 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  1963,  members  ap¬ 
proved  the  idea  of  having  a 
crest  or  emblem  for  the  Society 
that  could  be  used  for  badges, 
car  stickers,  etc. 

It  was  further  suggested  that 
a  contest  be  held  with  mem¬ 
bers  submitting  designs  for 
such  a  crest.  These  designs 
would  be  judged  before  or  at 
t.he  1964  June  summer  meeting, 
and  the  winning  design  dis¬ 
played  then. 

Suggestions  for  Entries  in  the 
Crest  Contest 

1.  The  design  should  be 
simple  and  meaningful. 

2.  Any  aspect  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  natural  history  acti¬ 
vities  or  interests  may  be 
represented  by  the  design. 

3.  The  design  should  consist 
of  three  colours,  plus  one 
complementary  colour  for 
the  felt  background. 

4.  It  should  not  be  larger 
than  41/2  inches  across. 

5.  Preferably,  the  name  of 
the  society  should  be  given 
in  full  rather  than  being 
represented  by  initials  or 
abbreviations. 

6.  The  final  copy,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  should  be  drawn  on 
white  cardboard  in  india 
ink  and  coloured  with 
water  colours. 

Deadline  for  entries  will  be 
APRIL  15,  1964.  Send  all  en¬ 
tries  to  SNHS  Crest  Contest, 
Box  1121,  Regina,  Sask. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  —  1963 


Income 

Memberships  (including  sales  of  Blue  Jay  . .  $4,435.38 

Sask.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  (1963  Grant)  . .  1,000.00 

$5,435.38 


$1,589.43 

$7,024.81 


$6,063.95 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expense  . . . .. .  $  960.86 


STATMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1963 
Assets 

Cash  in  bank  (current)  . .  $1,253.51 

Cash  in  bank  (savings)  . .  1,844.56 

Government  of  Canada  bonds  .  300.00 

Stock-ex  Blue  Bay  Book  Shop  . . .  333.58 

Receivable  from  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 

1963  Grant  .  $1,000.00 

Stock  from  Blue  Jay  Book  Shop  . .  568.74  1,568.74 

Receivable  from  Institute  of  Northern  Studies  .  680.00 

$5,980.39 

Liabilities 

Trust  Fund  (re  Special  Refuge  or  Sanctuary)  .  $  647.40 

Net  Worth 

Balance  as  at  Sept.  30,  1962  .  4,372.13 

Increase  for  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1963  .  960.86  5,332.99 


Spec.  Pub.  #1  -  Guide  to  Sask.  Mammals  

Spec.  Pub.  #2  -  Birds  of  the  Sask.  River  . 

Spec.  Pub.  #3  -  Birds  of  Regina  . 

Spec.  Pub.  #4  -  Blue  Jay  Index  . . . 

Spec.  Pub.  #5  -  Birds  of  Lake  Athabasca  . 

Blue  Jay  Book  Shop  -  Net  income  to  transfer 

date  of  May  16,  1963  . . . 

Summer  Meeting,  1963  (net)  . ... 

Donations  . . . * . ... 

Interest  (bank  account  and  bonds)  . , . . 


66.50 

110.95 

59.85 

64.95 

762.35 

31.92 

124.74 

301.65 

66.52 


Expense 

Printing  of  Blue  Jay  (4  issues)  . . . . . 

Printing  of  Blue  Jay  Index  . , . . . . * . * . * . 

Printing  of  Birds  of  Lake  Athabasca  .  $2,050.80 

Less  grant  from  Institute  of 

Northern  Studies  (Univ.  of  Sask.)  .  600.00 

Honoraria  . . . . 

Postage  . . . . 

Office  Supplies  . . 

Subscription  renewal  inserts  . * . 

Expenses  re  meetings  and  shows 
Miscellaneous  . . . . . . . 


$3,291.50 

433.86 


1,450.80 

400.00 

214.10 

83.13 

51.80 

80.09 

58.67 


$5,980.39 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 


OFFICERS  (October,  1963,  to  October,  1964) 

Honorary  President,  President  J.  W.  T.  Spinks,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon 

Post  President  _  Ronald  M.  Bremner,  404  Medical  Arts,  Saskatoon 

President  -  Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull  Creek 

First  Vice-President  _ ......  Doug  Wade,  1351  Jubilee  Ave.,  Regina 

Second  Vice-President  _  A.  O.  Aschim,  Prince  Albert 

Treasurer  -  Frank  Brazier,  2657  Cameron  St.,  Regina 

Circulation  Manager  _  Frank  Roy,  120  Maple  Street,  Saskatoon 

Corresponding  Secretary  ....  Margaret  Belcher,  University  of  Sask.,'  Regina  Campus 


DIRECTORS 

Three-year  Directors:  Bernard  Haysom,  Regina;  George  MacMillan,  Maple 
Creek;  Robert  Nero,  Regina;  Jim  Slimmon,  Saskatoon;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Taylor,  Moose  Jaw. 

Two-year  Directors:  Dave  Santy,  Beechy;  Robert  Mills,  Saskatoon;  John  Lane, 
Brandon;  Robert  Folker,  Saskatoon;  David  Chandler,  Masefield. 

One-year  Directors:  Lawrence  Beckie,  Bladworth;  Manley  Callin,  Fort  San; 
Doug  Gilroy,  R.R.  2,  Regina;  John  Hudson,  Saskatoon;  Ross  Lein,  Estevan. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES 

John  Nelson,  Moose  Jaw;  A.  O.  Aschim,  Prince  Albert;  Herb  Moulding, 
Regina;  Frank  Roy,  Saskatoon. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Conservation:  R.  D.  Symons,,  Box  1121,  Regina;  Greeting  Cards:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wade,  1351  Jubilee  Avenue,  Regina;  Membership:  Frank  Brazier,  2657  Cameron 
Street,  Regina;  Newsletter:  Doug  Wade,  1351  Jubilee  Avenue,  Regina;  Prairie  Nest 
Records  Scheme:  Robert  Taylor,  Box  1121,  Regina;  Publications:  Stuart  Houston, 
2401  Hanover  Avenue,  Saskatoon;  Research  Awards:  Elmer  Fox,  3455  Rae  Street, 
Regina;  Summer  Meeting:  D.  Redley,  Beechy;  Wilderness  Area:  J.  Wedgwood, 
610  Leslie  Avenue,  Saskatoon. 


BLUE  JAY  MAGAZINE 

Editor:  George  F.  Ledingham;  Assistant  Editors:  Margaret  Belcher,  Joyce  Deut- 
scher,  Robert  W.  Nero. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested  in  any  aspect  of  nature.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
October  19,  1963,  the  following  classes  of  membership  were  approved — Regular, 
$2.00;  Supporting,  $3.00;  Sustaining  $5.00;  Junior  (including  schools),  $1.00.  The 
Blue  Jay  is  sent  without  charge  to  all  members  not  in  arrears  for  dues. 

The  members  at  the  Annual  Meeting  voted  against  raising  the  basic  mem¬ 
bership  (including  subscription  to  the  Blue  Jay)  above  $2.00,  but  urged  all  those 
who  can  give  additional  assistance  to  the  Society  to  become  supporting  or  sustaining 
members. 


There  is  still  time  to  send  the  Blue  Jay  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Gifts  will  be 
announced  by  card,  and  each  new  member  will  receive  the  December,  1963  issue 
as  well  as  four  issues  in  1964. 

Send  all  renewals  and  new  memberships  to  Frank  Brazier,  Blue  Jay,  Box  1121, 
Regina,  Sask. 


REPRINTS 

Inquiries  about  quantities  of  reprints  of  any  article  printed  in  the  Blue  Jay 
should  be  sent  to  Midwest  Litho,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Contributors  wishing  a  few 
extra  copies  of  any  Blue  Jay  may  get  them  at  cost.  Requests  for  these  should  be 
made  to  the  Editor  when  material  is  submitted  for  publication. 


Miss  Christine  McDonald 
3045  Angus  Street 
REGINA ,  Sask • 

paid  to  Dec*  196  3 


Authorized  os  second  class  mail,  Rost  Office  Department,  Ottawa. 
Postage  paid  at  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

Please  return  unclaimed  magazines.  Return  postage  guaranteed. 
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SEND  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  RENEWALS  AND  ACCOUNTS  TO 
Frank  Brazier,  Box  1121,  Regina,  Sask. 

SEND  MATERIAL  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  MARCH  ISSUE 

BY  JANUARY  15,  1964,  TO 
G.  F.  Ledingham,  2335  Athol  Street,  Regina 


